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ANNIE SEABROOK: 
B Story of a Returned Californian. 


BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 

Pernars no country in the world could show a hisfory, at once so 
brief, and so full of romantic adventure and change, as California, since 
the discovery of gold. The story I have to tell, however, is not indi- 
rectly connected with this history, for it antedates it ; but it is one of 
a kind, that has had too many recent parallels. 

On a spring evening, in the year 1847, the ship, in which I made 
along and tedious voyage on the Pacific, came to anchor in a well- 
known Atlantic port, the name of which I need not mention, “Home 
again,” is usually a thought of inexpressible joy, to one who has been 
long a wanderer on the sea; but the place in question was not my 
home, and I regarded it with little interest. I do not know that I 
would even have gone ashore, (as the vessel to which I was attached 
was to make but a short stay) but for a dear friend; one, who had 
been my dear companion through the many months of our voyage. 

Seabrook was his name, and this was his native city. To his return 
to it, and to the meeting with his father and mother, who lived there, 
and to the meeting with his young wife, who lived with them, many 
and many an hour of anticipation had been given, during the silent 
night watches, amid the ice islands, and under the bitter storms of the 
cape, or on the flashing sea, and beneath the deep blue starry sky of 
the tropics. Many and many a time had I listened to him, chanting 
in a subdued tone—he had a Voice as sweet as the west wind—some of 
his wife’s favorite songs, until I fancied that the breeze, singing 
through the cordage, was her voice answering him from afar over the 
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unlimited ocean. Many and many a time had he painted to me the 
sparkle of her eye, the flush of her cheek, the wave and hue of her 
hair, until I fancied I saw some trace of her beauty in every curl of 
the breaking wave, some shade and touch of her loveliness in every 
change of the varying clouds. 

We were alike in many things. We were alike in an education far 
above the situation in which we were placed—we were alike in the 
eager, romantic spirit of adventure with which we hurried on in quest 
of something new; we were alike, if I may say so, in the daring 
of our natures, and in a kind of poetical enthusiasm, which gilded 
the hardships of a life upon the sea. 

But he had a heart far deeper in its sympathies for others than 
mine. Not that I was deficient in feeling, but that he was of a tender 
and loving nature, beyond any man I ever knew; and while I was of 
@ variable temperament, and liable to moments of melancholy, and 
even gloom, nothing, it appeared to me, could damp the strong fire of 
enthusiasm, that continually burned within his bosom. 

Quite a little romance had been connected with his wedding and 
wooing ; all of which he had told me twenty times, and all of which I 
heard with fresh delight every time he told it. 

It seemed he had had a rival, (one quite formidable too) wealthy, 
aristocratic, handsome and young; a kind of competitor, apt to be 
very successful, when the prize is but a poor man’s daughter, with no 
dowry but her surpassing beauty. 

The girl’s parents, though not a whit richer, had still some preten- 
sions to social superiority over Seabrook’s family, and consequently 
favored the wealthy gentleman, as is too often the case, while discoun- 
tenancing the poorer suitor in a proportionate degree.. 

But the penniless enthusiast triumphed. A clandestine marriage 
terminated the struggle, and sweet Annie Wilson became the delighted 
and delightful Mrs. Henry Seabrook. 

Of course her parents were unmanageable ; no attempt at reconcilia- 
tion would they listen to ; and the aristocratic, but unsuccessful suitor 
heard of his rival’s triumph with a contemptuous curl of his white, 
exquisitely chiseled lip, and a few words pregnant with menace, bitter- 
ness and scorn. 

However, Seabrook paid but little attention to these things. “ You 
know,” he would say, ‘I could not quarrel with the father and mother 
of Annie, and as for Vincent,”—his rival’s name—“I held a secret 
that kept him pretty well in check. Despite his grandiloquent preten- 
sions, he was but an illegitimate son, and I knew it, and he knew that 
I knew it, and was modest accordingly. Not that I would have used 
my power, but he was morbidly sensitive on the point. It was known 
to but very few, and I did’nt trouble him with any parade of forbear- 
ance.” So Seabrook took his beautiful bride home to his father’s, with 
a heart elate with joy, and swelling with the proud consciousness of 
ability to obtain fortune, through any channel, no matter how danger- 
ous or stormy it might be. 

But he had neither trade nor profession ; nothing but a good, yet 
imperfect education ; and he soon discovered, that it would be neces- 
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sary for him to hold some direct and distinctly marked course, if he 
ever hoped to reach the honors and comforts of life. 

To one of his temperament, and in his situation, the sea—with all 
its unexplored regions of adventure and indistinct visions of wealth 
and power—would naturally first suggest itself. Decision soon follows 
consideration ; he determined to become a sailor. He proposed to 
give one voyage to the acquirement of a practical knowledge of navi- 
gation, and trusted to his education, and the energies which he felt 
restless in his heart, to soon place him at the top of his profession. 

He opened his plan to a kind friend who had some interest among 
sea-faring men. It was approved, and he went out on his first voyage, 
under a captain, who, ef all men, was best calculated to be of use to 
him. A man of sound, good sense, who had spent his life from a boy, 
upon the ocean, and had maintained, through all vicissitudes, a heart 
as fresh as when he first slept to the rocking of the sea. 

On this first voyage, Seabrook had been fortanate and successful. 
He had bent his mind with untiring industry to the study of his pur- 
suit, and on his next voyage was to go out first mate, passing over the 
subordinate rank. He had made some money too. His friend, and 
some of his friend’s friends intrusted to his care a few little ventures, 
in the management of which he displayed great tact and ingenuity ; 
and the profits arising therefrom were quite important. Altogether, 
he had been highly successful and fortunate, as I have said; and it 
was no wonder he looked forward to a reunion with parents and wife 
with an eager enthusiasm, that, even while it rejoiced me, made me 
sad, by forcing me to contrast with his, my own dreary and forlorn 
situation. 

Se much for. his previous history. I had joined the ship abroad, 
and our close and sincere intimacy had been, as it were, the natural 
result. : 

It was just nightfall, as we stepped down the plank leading from our 
vessel to the wharf, on our way upon the long promised visit. The 
afterneon had been squally, with occasional showers, and the daylight, 
brief enough at the best, was fading before a gray, premature twilight. 
We turaed, when we reached the shore, to glance a moment at the 
vessel, the tempestuous sky, and the turbid, rushing river, swollen by 
recent rains, and a spring tide above its ordinary level. 

“Tt will be a wild night, Frank,” said Seabrook, “and there’s many 
a craft along the coast, at this moment, would give a good deal for 
morning. Well, there’s a heaven above all! and we’ve had our own 
share of the tempest, Frank ; and we’ve purchased the right to be 
merry for once, let the wind blow as it will. So vaya! there is a plea- 


sant home, and there are happy faces waiting to welcome and receive 
” 


“ Don’t know of any one as wants to ship, messmates ?” inquired, in 
a voice hoarse as a nor’-wester, a rough looking seaman, who had 
approached us while we were looking at the darkening prospect. 

“T do not !” returned Seabrook, eyeing the speaker curiously, “ its 
hardly the weather, comrade, I’m afraid, to expect any one to turn up.” 
“Neither it is,” replied the other with a hitch of his pantaloons, and 
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an increase of the backward inclination of his tarpaulin. ‘“ But d’ye 
see, we’re bound out t’ night—time’s short, and complement a’nt full— 
we're bound out to-night.” 

“Its a venture,” returned Seabrook, ‘these gales are long winded.” 

The seaman shrugged his shoulders and glanced suspiciously at the 
sky. He, however, ventured a suggestion that it might break when 
the moon rose, which would be about eleven—at any rate, that they 
_ must drop down with the tide, which would flood between twelve and 
one. 

Seabrook inquired where his vessel lay. He pointed out between 
two of the ships, that lay along the wharf, to a low, rakish-looking 
barque near the middle of the stream, tossing and struggling, with her 
bows to the current and the ebbing tide, straining on her cable as if 
impatient to begone. The gathering darkness rendered her somewhat 
indistinct, but she had a taut, trim appearance, and her whole contour, 
with the spray dashing up round her black cutwater, was, to a sailor 
especially, highly suggestive of motion, loveliness, liberty and the open 
sea. 

Seabrook looked at her for perhaps a minute with a steady, melan- 
choly eagerness, and then passing his hand through my arm he drew 
me away. “Come Frank,” said he, “let us be going—lI don’t know, 
sir, any one who would be likely to ship with you; but I wish you 
well out of the channel, plenty of sea-room, and a lighter wind. Good 
night.” 

Two or three times, as we ascended the straight, steep street, that 
leads up from the river, my friend stopped to look back upon the ves- 
sel fast disappearing in the haze and gloom, and I could not help 
noticing with what an ineffable sadness his beautiful countenance was 
clouded. 

“T’ve been thinking, Frank,” said he, at length fairly stopping and 
facing the stream, “ what a suitable craft that would be for any despe- 
rado to embark in, who held existence his worst enemy. If I were at 
odds with life and fortune now, as I sometimes imagine I may and 
shall be—for I have my fits of melancholy like other men—I would ask 
nothing better than to ship on board some such desperate thing as 
that, and dash out into the ocean under the very shadow of tempest 
and destruction.” 

“Why, Seabrook,” I said, “‘ you are unsaying your own philosophy 
of enjoyment in the present.” 

“So I am,” he replied, rallying himself, “I am growing mopish when 
I should be merriest. Away with such fancies! Come, Frank, they 
are waiting for us. Kindle your imagination with that—we are bound 
for happiness and home.” 

We moved on rapidly. The night had by this time completely fallen, 
and the darkness was but partially dispersed by the dingy, flaring oil 
lamps along the street. The wind blew in gusts, and now and then, 
as a stronger blast and heavier cloud than ordinary swept over the city, 
a few scattering drops of rain would dash into our faces, or go pattering 
away over the housetops. Distant thunder too, and an occasional flash 
of lightning with an uncomfortable chilliness in the air, conduced to 
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heighten the effect of as dreary a night, as ever darkened on land or 
water. 

Notwithstanding my companion’s enforced gayety, it was evident 
he labored under mental depression. I did not wonder at this. I had 
often noticed with what increasing distrust, a person, instinctively as 
it were, approaches the scene of an expected pleasure ; as if expe- 
rience, unasked, were whispering remembrances of past joys, dashed 
from the hand while on the way to the lips ; or as if some unsuspected 
monitor lurked in the human heart, whose office it is to warn men how 
fleeting and uncertain is all earthly happiness. I remembered this, 
and endeavered to engage him in conversation ; but in spite of all my 
efforts his replies sunk into monosyllables ; he increased his speed, and 
it was in complete silence that, on turning a corner, we were startled 
by a sudden blaze of light streaming across our way. 

On examination—for we stopped simultaneously—we found that it 
proceeded from the front windows of a stately mansion, within whick 
some festival seemed to be proceeding ; for occasional strains of musie 
rippled out inte the night, only indeed to be instantly scattered by the 
rougher waves of the storm. As Seabrook stoed in the light, and 
looked up at the tall dwelling, the cheerful glow seemed to shine away 
the gloom from his face, and he turned to me with a smile. 

“Tt is a good omen,” said he pleasantly—“ my father lives but a 
short distance further on, and in the same street. I will go into his 
house with a thousand times lighter heart, than if I had not passed 
through this cheering light.” While he was speaking, the curtain on 
one of the windows was drawn aside, and a woman looked out inte 
the air. I touched his arm, and he looked. The glimpse I had of 
her was but momentary, for she immediately withdrew ; but I could 
see that she was young, and beautiful, and probably happy, and her 
appearance gave me pleasure. Seabrook, too, seemed delighted. He 
caught me by the arm and drew me away. “She’s as like Annie, 
as one star is like another! I am impatient—let us hegone.” 

The remaining moments of onr journey were passed in silence and 
anxious expectation. The distance seemed but a span, the time but a 
minute, until we burst into a quiet room. An old man dropped his 
book and started up with a wild, bewildered Jook. A woman, also 
aged, with the quicker apprehension of her sex, had, with a cry, folded 
the wanderer to her breast, before the husband and father had time 
to collect his senses; and then came a storm of tears, and sobs, and 
convulsive laughter, during which I stood aside unheeded, with heavy 
drops ef joy, and sorrow, and sympathy, rolling down my face. 

“And Annie, mother, where is Annie?” exclaimed Seabrook, the 
moment the confusion had subsided. ‘I cannot be half-welcomed, I 
cannot believe I am here even, until I have seen her.” 

Ah Ged !—the descent from life inte death is not briefer, than is 
sometimes the plunge from rapture into woe, eternal and unspeakable { 
How happy, how blest a fate would it be, at some point in life, the 
one ecstatic moment in a long career, when the great wish of our 
humanity, love or ambition, is fulfilled to the utmost, to pass away 
from existence and be seen no more } 
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The mother’s countenance fell. 

“What!” he cried, “is it possible she ean be absent on the night 
her wild lover returns! Is it possible!” The faces of both parents 
change more and more. “ Mother! father!” he exclaimed in quick 
alarm—‘‘O my God! can anything have happened? Is shesick? Is 
she—is she—” 

Poor fellow! he paused, unable to pronounce the fatal word which 
his agitated fancy dictated. 

His father dropped his eyes, full of distress and gloom, upon the 
floor, his fingers playing in forlorn abstraction with the massive old 
seals of his watch. His mother, ere he had time to calm his agita- 
tion, or make the dreaded inquiry, again threw her arms around his 
neck and burst into tears—alas! not this time tears of startled joy, 
but of bitter, bitter sorrow. 

He said nothing, but after a moment unwound his mother’s arms, 
and drew her gently to a chair; then, sinking himself into, another, 
he silently buried his face in his hands. 

How the wind moaned, as if it knew of his great grief! How, in 
the sudden absence of all sound within, the violence of the storm was. 
redoubled without, and the showers might be heard coming down at a 
great distance, passing with a tempestuous sweep, and dying gradually 
away ! 

For some minutes he struggled—with an energy that made me 
tremble—-with the wild agony that I well knew was tearing his very 
heart. His large masculine frame quivered from head to foot, in the 
silent but deadly conflict. But resolution, pride—everything at last 
gave way, and he burst into sobs so passionate and violent, that it 
seemed as if, with every one, his heart would burst. My heart bled 
for him, yet I could say nothing. The frightful and unexpected denoue- 
ment of a scene that opened so brightly, had struck me dumb, and I 
stood, silent and motionless, apart from the suffering three. Indeed, I 
doubt if the parents noticed me, or were aware of. my presence, so 
sudden had been the surprise, so rapid the transition from delight to 
grief. 

At length Seabrook mastered, in some sort, his emotion—or, rather, 
its own violence, for the moment exhausted it—and wiping the tears 
from his face, with a simple dignity, more touching than any violence, 
said, fixing his eyes on his mother, and pausing, to steady his voice, 
between every word: “Poor, dear Annie! How—long—mother— 
is she—dead 7%” 

An unaccountable embarrassment now mingled itself with the old 
man’s deep dejection, and he glauced in a curjous, inquiring manner 
towards his wife. She noticed it; the mystery was soon explained 
She rose suddenly, came forward rapidly, and knelt by her son’s knee. 

“QO my son! my son!” she cried in a voice broken and tremulous, 
yet with a deep, earnest solemnity of look and tone, “you have to 
listen to a bitter truth. Annie is net dead—would, O would to God 
she were! She was not worthy of you, my noble boy; she was false 
to you, and to her vows, my darling ; from this poor home, and our 
quiet fireside she has fled to wealth, and fashion, and pleasure, and 
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shame! Don’t think of her, my child; or think of her only as one 
not worth your trouble and care. Think of us; of your old father— 
of your poor mother, who would die this moment, if that would save 
her son from the disgrace and pain an unworthy woman has brought 
upon him ! ” 

It appeared to stun him. For a moment his eye glazed over, and 
his cheek blanched like one that faints with pain. But he rallied a 
little, and raising his mother, said in a voice, low, but alarming in its 
singular calmness, “I can’t understand you, mother—I don’t rightly ; 
will you speak it again—plainer? Annie false? Annie not dead ?— 
did you say not dead?” 

It really seemed for a moment as if his reason were becoming 
unsettled ; his mother saw it, and her grief changed at once to fear 
and alarm. ‘ My child!” she cried, catching his arm, ‘‘O for God’s 
sake don’t look so, don’t let it master you so much; you will break 
my heart if you look so wild!” 

“No, no, mother,” said Seabrook, putting her gently aside, “I am 
well enough ; only I don’t quite understand—father will you—will you 
explain this a little?” 

“It’s only too true,” said the old man, weeping, and speaking in a 
voice of subdued suffering, infinitely more pathetic than the woman’s 
stormier grief, ‘She was but a light o’ love, after all, Harry, and not 
worth a man’s thought. I tried—God knows how hard I tried—to 
make the old place comfortable, and let a little light in on our dull, 
gloomy ways. But she soon got tired of the old home and the old 
folks, and no doubt longed for lighter company ; young hearts don’t 
easily fall into beating along with ones that are dull with age. There 
was no want of people to help her discontent, you may*be sure. Vin- 
cent never lost sight of her, and his agents were everywhere in her 
way. This much I’ll say for her, that her temptations were of a kind, 
difficult for a young unsettled heart to withstand. They met in secret, 
it seems, and—and, the sum of it is, she’s away, to present pleasure and 
gratification, no doubt, but I fear to a sad end of disgrace and sorrow. 
We must learn to think of her as of the dead.” 

There was a pause. The old man spoke with a dead, hopeless tone, 
such as rises from a crushed heart ; and when he relasped into silence, 
he stood just as he had stood while speaking, never lifting his eyes 
from the floor, his fingers playing listlessly with the seals of his watch, 
and the unheeded tears flowing down his worn and chastened face. 

Seabrook had heard this simple revelation of his wife’s faithlessness 
with a face that changed, as he listened, from stupor into a strange 
and abstracted attention, His eyes were fixed, not as if bent on any 
definite object, but rather as if he were examining something invisible 
to all but himself. He continued so for some minutes, all the time 
beating with his fingers a slow, measured stroke on the table beside 
which he sat ; his mother, who had wept bitterly through the recital 
of her son’s wrongs, now watching him narrowly. As he sat thus, I 
could see, I thought, a singular change come over his face—a dark 
purpose clouding it, as it were, not suddenly, but with the slow, almost 
unperceptible gradations by which a blue sky fades into the leaden hue 
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of the coming storm. His features, always eminently handsome, grew 
stern and rigid as a stone Nemesis, and a clear, steady light sprung up 
in his gray eyes so intense as to dissipate, I fancied, every trace of the 
moisture in which they had lately been suffused. 

I thought, too—so easily do we color outward circumstances with 
the momentary hue of the mind—that the very appearance of the 
room, and the indications of the weather without, sympathized with 
the spirit I traced on his features. The chamber seemed to grow cold 
and lose its cheery air of comfort—the wind had a sharper, keener, 
angrier cry, as it went past, and the thunder—for it still thundered— 
reached us with a deeper and more alarming sound, 

At length Seabrook glanced at me for the first time since our 
entrance, and instantly started to his feet. 

“Dear father aud mother,” said he, extending a hand to each, “I 
intended to introduce a friend to you to-night, but that’s all over now. 
My wandering is not done—I must bid you farewell.” 

His father took the proffered hand in silence, but his mother, with 
a look of apprehension, sprung between him and the door, as if to 
prevent his egress. 

“Warry ! Harry !—what are you thinking of!” she exclaimed. 
“You must not—you shall not go out again to-night. O think, my 
dear boy, you would kill me if you did anything rash, or wrong. 
What is done is done—leave the rest to God.” 

“ Mother,” he replied, with a trembling kindliness in his voice, “ God 
knows how much I would do to please you, or relieve you of any 
trouble or distress. But this thing is now past all reason—I must 
go, mother,” he cried, clasping her to his breast. “ Farewell! God 
comfort and protect you—for me, you may never see more!” She 
hung insensible on his breast—she had fainted. He kissed her white 
cheek again and again, and, turning, placed her in his father’s arms. 
“Take her,” he cried, “and O, father, forget me and be happy! But 
that is mockery. Well, bear your load of misery as lightly as you 
can. Come!” he cried to me, and opening the door he rushed blindly 
and precipitately from the house. The old man made no attempt to 
stop him, but gazed after him into the dark with those lusterless, 
streaming, utterly hopeless eyes, and with a last glance at the room 
and its afflicted inmates, I followed my friend into the street. 

The storm had greatly increased in violence. Still it rained but 
little, and that little, coming as it did in inconstant showers, appeared 
to bear no proportion to the other elementary turmoil. The wind 
blew high, the thunder rolled louder and nearer, and the surging clouds 
were so heavy that the lamplight—insuflicient as it was for the illum.n- 
ation of the street—occasionally cast a gleam on the gray, wai. ry 
breast of one flying lower than the rest. 

I believe, as I pressed to his side, I hazarded some words of ex}os- 
tulation. I do not positively recollect such to be the case, but I think 
0, from the fact that he suddenly stopped and turned to me. 

“Comrade,” said he, “ you remind me of what I might otherwise 
have forgotten. I am going on a dangerous adventure, which, let it 
end how it will, cannot end well. Now I am desperate, and it does 
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not much matter what becomes of me; but there is no reason in the 
world why I should drag you after me into ruin. So let us part at 
once, and say farewell.” 

“You know,” said I, “that that is impossible. What is it you 
propose to do?” 

“Call Vincent to account,” he replied with a sudden burst of ener- 
getic fury. “In his own house, by his own: fireside, within this present 
hour—by the God of Justice and of Vengeance”—and he swept his 
hat off, and stood bareheaded, his face turned to the sky, awful in its 
turbulent gloom—“ I swear to visit my poor wife’s wrongs and dishonor 
on the head of that villain, or add my death to the sum of his crimes | ” 

I grasped and pressed his hand, instantly overcome and swept away 
by the headlong torrent of his passions. 

“Say no more,” I cried, ‘“ come life—come death—old, true friend, 
I will never leave you!” “It is well—it is like you—I expected 
nothing else,” he replied. ‘ Listen then to what we shall do. The 
house where we stopped to night is his. That I should have stopped 
in that light—that I should have found pleasure in anything coming 
from under his roof! The cursed—but no matter. I did not recollect 
it at first, but I do now. She, that we saw at the window, is my wife ; 
O! I might have known that the world could not hold another like 
her! But I was blinded by hope and delight. By the illumination 
and the music I judge that he holds some infernal revel with his de- 
bauched associates—for a greater libertine, than he always was, never 
tempted God. We will go directly there—find him wherever he is, 
and let fate and vengeance direct the rest.” 

He ceased, and we proceeded rapidly—retracing with hurried strides, 
both of us in gloom and sorrow, and one, at least, in desperation—the 
road which we had traversed not half an hour before in light-hearted 
expectation and joy. 

As my excitement was not so intense as Seabrook’s, so my resolu- 
tion was scarcely so equal to the approaching crisis. Of the distance 
now to be traveled I had taken no note, and as we made it rapidly 
shorter, and minutes after minutes went by, it was, I confess, with 
some apprehension, that 1 watched for the strip of light across the pave- 
ment marking out Vincent’s abode. 

When at length it did appear, however, it was so gradually rising 
from a narrow glimmer to a broad bright glow, that I had time to 
partially recover my self-possession; nevertheless, when Seabrook raised 
the heavy knocker, I could not help drawing a deeper breath, and its 
loud repeated fall went stuaning through my heart. 

I stole a glance at him, as he stood waiting a response to his sum- 
ions, but I could therefrom guess but imperfectly what his feelings 
were, even with my knowledge of his usually impressive features. 

He had wrapped himself up, on leaving the ship, in a large dark 
cloak, both as a protection from the storm, and as more seemly on 
land than the heavy dread-naught coat, as it was called, with which he 
defied the weather at sea, one of which, on the present occasion, was 
my own less picturesque costume. 

He had cast this off on entering his father’s, but had recollected to 
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snatch it up again when leaving, and now wore it muffled round his 
throat, and across the lower part of his face. His hat, a broad-leafed 
Chilian felt, was drawn down low on his brow, and shaded his eyes ; 
but even in the gloom I could see their brightness, and his face, when 
visible, appeared as rigid and almost as white as marble. 

The door opened and we went in; a gust of the cold night wind pre- 
ceding us, like a dismal herald, swept along the hall and nearly extin- 
guished the lamps in its imperious progress. 

The servant held the door partly open, after we had passed him, and 
glanced inquiringly at our, no doubt, unexpected persons and strange 
attire. 

“To your master, sir!” said Seabrook in answer to his look of dubi- 
ous inquiry, “we wish to be shown to your master, Mr. Vincent !” 

The man shut the door, but yet hesitated. ‘‘ Mr. Vincent,” he said, 
“has something of a party to-night. ‘‘ Would it do to see him here ?— 
or in another room.” 

“No!” said Seabrook sharply. ‘‘ Go on straight to wherever he is 
now.” 

“T really,” returned the servant with increased confusion, “I really 
—but wait a moment and I will let Mr. Vincent know.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Seabrook, detaining him forcibly by the arm. 
“Stand aside—we will introduce ourselves,” and he pushed the man out 
of his way and passed on. 

There was naught in my companion’s manner now to indicate that 
he was on anything but a grave, though not uncommon duty. He 
paused, however, a second or two, with his hand on the handle of the 
door. Through the panels the sound of revelry, laughter and music, 
came deadened to my ear, and I thought my friend heard the sounds 
with a firmer compression of his lips, and a fiercer sparkle of his eye. 
But there was no time for observation, he flung the door wide open 
and we were within the room. 

The blaze of an hundred wax lights of various colors and brilliancy 
for a moment dazzled me, and rendered my impression of the room 
confused ; but I was soon able to perceive that the apartment was 
furnished in a style of great splendor, that the statues and pictures, of 
which there were not a few, had been selected under a somewhat 
Cyprian taste, that the company was large, and the women, who were 
in the majority, pushed the then prevailing fashions, in themselves no 
way delicate, to what 1 thought a somewhat indecent extreme. 

These things I saw at a glance ; indeed there was no time for more, 
for Seabrook advanced across the floor, neithet looking to the right 
nor the left, and I kept close beside him, ready for whatever part in 
the scene, chance, or my friend might assign mie. 

He beut his steps directly toward a group which occupied the further 
end of the room, and as he moved on with an even, steady stride, the 
guests fell back in dismay from his gloomy and forbidding presence. 

We were not long in discovering the object of our search. He was 
standing before a large mirror, a costly, and, at that time, a rare im- 
portation from France, supporting on his arm the girl whom I had 
seen through the window—Seabrook’s beautiful but faithless wife. 
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Although it was only his shadow in the glass which we saw as we 
came up—for they were regarding themselves playfully therein—I 
knew him at once from my friend’s description, and, truth to say, my 
heart beat loudly as we drew near. 

He caught our images, and something of the agitation of his guests, 
in the mirror at the same time, and turning with quick surprise and 
displeasure on his haughty face, at once fastened his eyes ou Seabrook. 
He evidently did not know him, for there was real curiosity mingled 
with the displeasure of his voice, as he asked, “Who are you, sir, and 
what brings you here?” 

Seabrook paused a moment after the question, and then lifting his 
hat and throwing back his mantle at the same moment, dropped both 
on the floor. Vincent knew him at once. With the rapidity of light- 
ning every trace of color fled from his face—from his very lips even, 
and he staggered like one who had received a blow. On the part of 
Annie, the recognition was as instant and still more startling. With 
a short, shivering scream, she sprung forward, and would have fallen at 
Seabrook’s feet, had not Vincent, despite his own dismay, interposed 
his arm and caught her as she sunk fainting on the floor. 

Seabrook never moved, nor in any way recognized his wife, either 
by look or gesture, until some of the women offered to take her way ; 
then he ordered them sternly back and she was laid insensible on a 
sofa. 

Vincent stood for a moment in utter confusion, with writhing lips, 
and cheeks flushing with rage or paling with fear, evidently feeling 
keenly how much his manhood and dignity suffered by his silence, but 
as evidently undetermined whether to treat our intrusion with wrath or 
scorn. The appearance of the latter, however, he at last adopted, 
probably from its furnishing the readier screen for his real fears, and 
as being easier to support. ‘You are profoundly welcome, sir,” at 
length he said, with an enforced smile of irony, which his white cheek 
and apprehensive eye sadly belied. ‘“ You have found us in some con- 
fusion—will you be pleased to let us know how we can serve you?” 

“T have come,” said Seabrook slowly, and regarding him with a 
glance of concentrated hatred and contempt—‘ I have come to look 
after an unfortunate and erring wife, and to open some account with 
her shameless and unprincipled seducer.” 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed Vincent, as if he had just recognized 
him, “you astonish me! Gentlemen,” he pursued, glancing round at 
his company, “behold the most constant of men! Ladies—look, and 
admire the truest-hearted of swains! Let me present you, sir—the 
husband, friends, of our Queen of Beauty—of my own adored, but 
unfortunately, at present, unconscious mistress !” 

“ Your friends,” returned Seabrook, with a hurried glance round the 
room, ‘‘ will no doubt consent to see your crimes in whatever light you 
may choose to place them ; but how, sir, will you answer to me—here 
to demand of you why you have brought disgrace on two unoffending 
families, drawn from virtue into ruin a young and thoughtless wife, and 
injured a husband in the highest degree.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Vincent, still maintaining, but evidently 
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with j increasing difficulty, his ironical tone and manner. “ How well 
the gentleman talks ! Ladies, it will do you good to listen to him. 
The runaway, the sailor, the vagabond who could not stay at home to 
care for his own goods, he speaks like a king! Bless me! Will it 
please you, sir, to delight the humblest of your servants by proceed- 
ing?” 

It was soon evident, that whatever effect Seabrook proposed creating 
by exposing the seducer of his wife before that p rson’s own friends, 
would, by the very evident character of those friends, be neutralized. 
My companion saw this, and merely saying—‘ You are a villain, Vin- 
cent—and I will teach you presently how a villain should be punished,” 
went and stood a few moments beside his wife, who had not yet recov- 
ered froin her swoon. 

After looking at her a little while, he knelt by her side, and taking 
her hand in his, gazed long and mournfully into her face. The persons 
round, despite their constitutional and habitual levity, were for the 
moment over-awed, and Vincent vainly strove to cover his rage and 
shame, with his ill-fitting mask of scorn and indifference. As he con- 
tinued to look, the deep-settled determination on his face seemed for a 
moment to waver. His lip quivered—I even thought a tear dropped 
from his eye—and he appeared to be fast forgetting his situation, I 
was fearful of this, and was about rousing his attention, when the mer- 
eurial crowd around saved me the trouble, by various whispers and 
titters at, what was to them, no doubt, an unusual display of feeling. 

Seabrook caught the smothered intimations of mirth, and dropping 
his wife’s hand, rose slowly to his feet. 

“You must excuse me,” he said, “it is hard to look on so fair a thing, 
wrecked and destroyed without being grieved. But I am wasting your 
time-—Vincent, without more delay, than what going from one room to 
another of this brothel of yours, will make, I demand what, if you are 
not a coward, you will not deny —the satisfaction due to an injured hus- 
hand and an insulted gentleman.” 

A burst of affectedly scornful laughter was the first answer to this 
proposition. “ You are extremely modest, sir,” said Vincent, when his 
assumed mirth had subsided. “Is there nothing else I could do to 
show my regard to your sailorship! But this,” he pursued, changing 
his tone and manner to what severity he could muster, as if aware that 
jeering would serve him no longer—‘ this is lasting too long; I have 
listened to you from deference to the proverb that allows a losing man 
to scold. 1 have heard enough—begone, before I am compelled to 
have you turned forcibly into the street.” 

Seabrook made no answer, but walking up to him, before any one 
could interfere, struck him so forcibly on the face with the back of his 
open hand as to draw blood. 

They were instantly separated. Vincent fell back, and several per- 
sons interposed. Loud words rose everywhere, and angry glances 
were directed to us. Over the tumult I could see the insulted and 
infuriated man gesticulating violently, and hear him vociferating— 
*'Thomas—W illiam—Stephen”—the servants crowded into the room— 
“Throw him ecut—into the street. Damnation, villains! don’t you 
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hear me?” and he extended his arm and stamped his foot upon the 
floor, actually foaming with rage. 

Seabrook stood perfectly still, until he saw the domestics and some 
of the male guests gathering round him in a threatening manner. 
“ Have patience a moment,” he said ; then with a wave of his hand, 
“and if he does not give me the satisfaction I require I will go with- 
out a word. Vincent,” he pursued, striding up to within a yard of 
him—and so threatening had his appearance by this time become, that 
not the slightest attempt was made to impede his progress—“ I thought 
I could have insulted you into some courage, without having recourse 
to a somewhat unmanly threat ;—it seems, I cannot ;—if you do not at 
once agree to meet me, I will through all the city proclaim you a cow- 
ard and a ———.” He bent down and whispered the concluding 
word ; what it was I could not hear, I could only judge of its import 
from my knowledge of his preceding history taken in connection 
with its singular effect. 

Never was change so sudden—never was word so effectual—the man 
stared at his assailant as if he had been changed into stone. Slowly he 
turned, and laying his arm upon the mantel-piece behind him, leaned 
his head upon it, and remained for perhaps a minute, as if busied in 
thought. 

During the pause, the unfortunate and guilty cause of this discord 
had recovered from her swoon and lay sobbing in unavailing grief on 
the sofa ; every moan so low and pitiful, it seemed rising from a break- 
ing heart. But no one noticed her; the whole assembly seemed as 
stricken with inaction as its leader, 

“Well,” said Vincent at length, raising his head and speaking with 
a dogged sullenness, “if it must be, let it be at once. Come, Chester, 
I will require your services—all the rest of you may stay and be as 
merry as you can.” 

He nodded to a man dressed in the hight of fashion, who, without 
much concern had watched the whole proceeding, and who, now, with 
a ready bow and smile, came to his side. We followed them out of the 
room—Seabrook only pausing a second on the threshold to cast a last 
glance on his guilty wife ;—‘‘ God pity and forgive you, Annie,” he 
said, ‘‘as I do from my heart,” and the door closed behind us. 

In the hall, Vincent beckoned to one of his servants. He gave the 
man a key and desired him to bring the case to the library, after which 
he passed his arm through his companion’s, and with a slight intimation 
to us to follow him, moved on. We ascended a flight of stairs, tra- 
versed an entry, crossed- what appeared to be a bed-chamber, and 
entered a large room dimly lighted, which the tall, oaken Gothic cases, 
with their innumerable rows of books declared to be our destination. 
The servant arrived with the case—which I at once conjectured con- 
tained pistols—at the same moment with us, and was again dispatched 
with a whispered order, of which I could catch only, “ more lights.” 

I took occasion of the pause caused by his absence, to draw Sea- 
brook aside—‘ For God’s sake!” I said in a whisper, “ what are you 
going to do? This man is probably a professed duelist, and you, I 
suppose, know nothing about it.” 
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“Tf I really knew nothing about it,” he replied in the same tone, 
“it would make no difference ;—I must still act exactly as I am doing. 
But I do—I am not so ignorant as you think. Take your cue from 
Vincent’s companion and do as he does; agree to all he proposes— 
make no demur—and leave the rest tome. We must not talk. My 
old friend—if anything should happen—farewell!” I wrung his hand 
and left him, as I saw Chester advancing as if to speak to me. 

He greeted me with the most complaisant of bows, and an easy 
carelessness that rather irritated than conciliated me. Perhaps, indeed, 
he intended such to be the case. ‘ Quite annoying, this little affair, 
now,” said he with an air of affected sympathy. ‘ These hot-headed 
fellows are, upon my life, such fools! And about a woman, too— 
ridiculous ! ” 

“IT quite sympathize and agree with my friend,” said I, in the gravest 
tone I could command. “I suggest that we confine ourselves to our 
duty.” 

‘““Ah—very well!” he replied. ‘And I suppose reconciliation 
now—” 

“Ts out of the question,” I answered. 

“ And your friend now is a dead shot, I dare say—eh ? ” 

“Mr. Chester,” I began, but at that moment the servant, with 
candles, re-entered, and I cut short what I was about to say with, 
“ Let us, if you please, proceed,” in which he acquiesced, and we entered 
at once upon our arrangements. We agreed on pistols for weapons— 
the distance ten paces—and Chester to give the word. As I led Sea- 
brook to his place, he asked me in a whisper if the door was open 
behind him—he seemed not to like turning his eyes from his adversary. 
I answered that it was. ‘‘ Keep your eye on it, then, and see that no 
one closes it. Now give me my pistol, and stand aside.” 

The weapons had been loaded and primed under my eye, but as I 
returned to the table on which I had left them, Chester had both in 
his hands. I thought, too, as I approached, that I. heard the click of 
the shutting of a pan. <A suspicion of I know not what treachery, 
flashed across my mind for a moment; but recollecting Seabrook’s 
caution, I took, without comment, the pistol which Chester gave me, 
with his lowest and most insultingly obsequious bow. 

There was a dizzy whirl in my brain, as I stood gazing on the two 
antagonists, standing in deadly opposition, It seemed all for a moment 
like a frightful dream. The black, gaunt book-cases, with their num- 
berless gilded volumes, so suggestive of associations strangely different 
from our present business,—the candles, clustered together in two 
principal places, insufficient for general illumination, but shedding a 
strong light on the persons of the combatants,—the white busts and 
statues, standing round on pedestals, in niches and in obscure corners, 
looking pale and impalpable against the blackness of the wall—as if 
the dead were stealing out from the gloom to witness the unusual and 
terrible scene,—all this for a moment reeled and wavered before me 
like a vision. I was roused by the fatal words, and the report of a 
pistol—only one—Seabrook’s had missed fire. I sprang to his side— 
he handed me the weapon, simply saying, ‘ Not primed.” “ Scoun. 
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drel!” I cried, as I recollected Chester’s behavior. But Seabrook 
instantly interfered. He laid his hand on my arm. ‘“ Not a word,” 
said he—‘“ let them re-load quick.” 

As he spoke I perceived that Vincent’s bullet had grazed his cheek, 
and the blood was flowing pretty rapidly down his face. I restrained 
my temper with difficulty, while Chester jestingly re-loaded; but I 
took care this time to look to Seabrook’s pistol myself. I put it into 
his hand—I drew aside—the interval was short this time, and there 
was no haze on my apprehension. The words were given slowly— 
one—two. I was looking at Vincent ;—suddenly his face was dashed 
all over with blood, and with an awful yell of anguish and horror, his 
hand sprung up to his face, he leaped half his length into the air, and 
fell headlong, with a crash, on the floor. ‘“ Follow me, Frank,” cried 
Seabrook in a loud voice, and I instantly turned to obey. 

It was time. A crowd of angry faces was blocking up the door. 
I recognized the servants, and some of the guests, whose sinister and 
threatening glances suggested the worst kind of apprehensions. On 
this barrier Seabrook threw himself, with all his great strength, and 
all the energy of his nature. Felling a man here, and another there, 
dealing desperate, yet discriminating blows, with the heavy butt of 
his pistol, he clove his way through all opposition, across the room, 
along the entry, down the stairway, and out the front door. I kept 
beside him, step by step, doing my best; and the crash of breaking 
lamps, the extinguishment of candles, the blows, curses, and falls of 
men, together with the shrieks of women, made a scene more hideous 
than any that fancy could conceive. The last object that my eyes 
rested on, as I turned for a second on the threshold of the house, 
which we had found in gayety and left in confusion and blood, was the 
guilty wife, beautiful even now in her utter ruin and shame, her black 
hair streaming loose upon her shoulders—her eyes, face, attitude, her 
wildly extended arms, all making an ineffaceable picture of wild 
abandonment and despair. The spectacle was before me but a mo- 
ment. We were swept into the street, and plunging through the 
darkness, the house was soon far behind. 

Through all the singular adventures of this singular evening, I 
imagined that the progress of the storm kept even with the incidents 
which succeeded each other so rapidly. It now streamed and light- 
ened, and thundered, with a violence beneath which the earth appeared 
to rock. It seemed raining jewels ; the precipitate torrent shone with 
a glittering splendor that fairly dazzled the eye, in the continual and 
appalling glare of lightning ; and at length, when we had gone per- 
haps two hundred yards on our way, one blaze like twenty suns, one 
tremendous report that stayed the very wind, at once formed the 
climax and termination of the tempest. The rain ceased almost 
immediately, though it still lightened; the thunder was no longer near— 
the wind resumed its course, but with a less hurried sweep, and, stunned 
and dizzy, we reeled upon our way. In a minute, it seemed, the dis- 
tance between us and the shore was passed ;—in a minute we stood by 
the swollen, rushing river; Seabrook, his hat and cloak gone—his 
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hair streaming in the wind—the blood flowing down his face—gazed 
eagerly into the driving mist that went scudding down the stream. 

“Made a short trip of it, messmates,” said a hoarse voice behind. 
It was the seaman who had hailed us on our first coming ashore. 
Seabrook started. ‘I wanted you,” he said; “ Frank, come here,” 
and he drew me and the sailor into a low drinking-house on the wharf, 
from which the latter had probably just emerged. “ Frank,” he said, 
when we were under cover, ‘here we part. Don’t speak—its useless. 
I have one thing more to ask, which you will, I know you will, attend 
to. Find out my poor wife—take her to my father ; tell him it is my 
last request that the wife of my bosom, my first and only love, should 
never come to want. I know you will do this—and if a man so guilty 
and desperate as 1 am, may ask a blessing for any one—may God 
forever bless you. Farewell!” 

He wrung my hand, and I was alone in the house. I could not 
speak—scarcely see—but on hurrying out to the brink of the river, I 
heard above the dying storm the plashing of oars, and caught a glimpse 
of the boat that bore him away. Some three hours later, by the gray 
light of a waning, clouded moon, I saw the ship he had joined dropping 
down the stream, and I half-fancied I could trace through the gloom 
his mournful but noble features, yet wet with blood, looking to the 
city, where he had hoped to find welcome and delight, but where he 
had found disgrace and left disaster and violence. 

My mind ran back through the spent storm, through the terrible 
fight, through the bitter interview with his parents, and rested with 
awe on his gloomy but too prophetic words—‘“ If I were at odds with 
life and fortune now, I would ask nothing better than to ship on board 
some such desperate thing as that, and dash out into the ocean under 
the very shadow of tempest and destruction.” 





LIFE. 


BY &G. 
Aut Nature beats with an eternal pulse 
In ev'ry altitude, in ev'ry clime, 
Ages on ages roll, and still it throbs 
Strong and unwearied by the lapse of time. 


Mysterious Life! antagonist of death, 
Conquered and conquering; in thy onward course 
Thou dost not pause, but with man’s latest breath, 
Leap’st with his spirit in resistless force, 


The withered grass, the fetid sepulcher, - * 
The moldering carcass, and decaying tree, 

Increase thy volume and extend thy power, 
In slow and solemn strides, eternally. 


Almighty God, who art of Life the source, 
And from whom Life perpetually springs, 

Teach us to know more fully of this force 
Which penetrates and vivifies all things, 


That we may learn from e’en the lowliest plant 
Which on thy footstool rears its tiny head, 
That all the glory’s thine, and Life, and Death, 

But humble agents, acting in thy stead. 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1852. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER THIRTEENTH, 


RESIDENCE IN THE MINES. 


From ovr Loa Canin, Indian Bar, February 27, 1852. 
You will find this missive, dear M., a journal, rather than a letter ; 
for the few insignificant events, which have taken place since I last 
wrote to you, will require but three lines apiece for their recital. But 
stop ; when I say insignificant, I forget one all-important misfortune, 
which, for our sins I suppose, has befallen us, in the sudden departure 
of our sable Paganini. 
Yes; Vattal Ned to the valley hath gone, 
In a Marysville kitchen you'll find him ; 
Two rusty pistols he girded on, 
And his violin hung behind him. 


His fiddle is heard no more on all the Bar, and silence reigns 
through the calico halls of the Humboldt. His bland smile and his 
dainty plats, his inimitably choice language and his pet tambourine, his 
woolly corkscrew and his really beautiful music, have I fear vanished 


forever from the mountains. 

Just before he left, he found a birth-day, which belonged to him- 
self; and was observed all the morning thereof, standing about in 
spots, a perfect picture of perplexity painted in burnt umber. Inquiry 
being made by sympathizing friends as to the cause of his distress, he 
answered, ‘‘that having no fresh meat, he could not prepare a dinner 
for the log-cabin, worthy of the occasion !” 

But no circumstance can put a man of genius entirely hors du com- 
dat. Confine him in a dungeon, banish him to an uninhabited island, 
place him solitary and alene in a boundless desert, deprive him of all 
but life, and he will still achieve wonders. With the iron hams, the 
piscatory phenomena referred to in my last, and a can of really excel- 
lent oysters, Ned’s birth-day dinner was a chef d’aurre. He accompanied 
it with a present of a bottle of very good Champagne, requesting us 
to drink it (which we did, not having the fear of temperance societies, 
or Maine law liquor bills before our eyes,) in honor of his having 
dropped another year into the returnless past. 

There has been a great excitement here, on account of the fancied 
discovery of valuable quartz mines, in the vicinity of the American 
Rancho, which is situated about twenty miles from this place. Half 
the people upon the river went out there, for the purpose of “ pros- 
pecting ” and “staking claims.” The quartz apparently paid admirably ; 
several companies were speedily formed, and men sent to Hamilton, the 
county seat, to record the various claims. F. himself went out there, 
and remained several days. Now, however, the whole excitement has 
turned out to be a complete humbug. The quicksilver which was pro- 
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cured at the Rancho, for the testing of the quartz, the victims declare 
was “salted,” and they accuse the Rancheros of conniving at the fraud, 
for the purpose of making money out of those who were compelled to 
lodge and board with them while “‘ prospecting.” The accused affirm, 
that if there was any deception (which, however, is beyond the shadow 
of a doubt) they, also, were deceived ; and as they appear like honest 
men enough, I am inclined to believe them. 

Just now, there is a new quartz mine excitement. A man has en- 
gaged to lead a company to the golden and crystalized spot. Probably 
this, also, will prove like the other, a mere yellow bubble. But even 
if as rich as he says, it will be of little value at present, on account of 
the want of suitable machinery ; that, now in use, being so expensive, 
and wasting so much of the precious metal, that it leaves the miner but 
little profit. It is thought, however, by men of judgment, that in a 
few years, when the proper way of working them to advantage has 
been discovered, the quartz mines will be more profitable than any 
others in California. 

A few days ago, we had another specimen of illegal, but in this 
case, at least, extremely equitable justice. Five men left the river 
without paying their debts. A meeting of the miners was convened, 
and ‘‘ Yank,” who possesses an iron frame, the perseverance of a bull- 
dog, and a constitution which never knew fatigue, was appointed, with 
another person, to go in search of the culprits, and bring them back to 
Indian Bar. He found them a few miles from this place, and returned 
with them in triumph and alone—his friend having been compelled to 
remain behind, on account of excessive fatigue. The self-constituted 
court, after a fair trial, obliged the five men to settle all liabilities be- 
fore they again left the river. 

Last week, the Frenchmen on the river celebrated the revolution of 
Feb. 1848. What kind of a time they had during the day I know 
not ; but in the evening (apropos, part of them reside at Missouri Bar) 
they formed a torchlight procession, and marched to Rich Bar, which, 
by the way, takes airs upon itself, and considers itself as a Town. 
They made quite a picturesque appearance as they wound up the hill, 
each one carrying a tiny pine tree, the top of which was encircled with 
a diadem of flame, beautifully lighting up the darker verdure beneath, 
and gleaming like a spectral crown through the moonless, misty even- 
ing. We could not help laughing at their watchwords. They ran in 
this wise; “Shorge Washingtone, James K. Polk, Napoleon Bona- 
parte! Liberté, Hgalité, Fraternité! Andrew Jacksone, President 
Filmore and Lafayette !” I give them to you, word for word, as I took 
them down at the time. 

Since the bridges have been swept away, I have been to Rich Bar 
but once. It is necessary to go over the hill now, and the walk is a 
very wearisome one. It is much more pleasant to live on the hills, 
than on the Bar, and during our walk we passed two or three cosy 
little cabins, nestling in broad patches of sunlight, and surrounded with 
ample space for a promenade, which made me quite envious. Unfor- 
tunately, F.’s profession renders it desirable that he should reside where 
the largest number of people congregate, and then the ascent to the 
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habitable portion of the hill is as steep as any part of that leading into 
Rich Bar, and it would be impossible for him to walk up and down it 
several times a day, a task which he would be compelled to perform if 
we resided there. For that reason I make myself as happy as possible 
where I am. 

I have been invited to dine at the best built log cabin on the river. 
It is situated on the hill of which I have just been writing, and is 
owned by five or six intelligent, hard-working, sturdy young men. Of 
course, it has no floor, but it boasts a perfect marvel of a fireplace. 
They never pretend to split the wood for it, but merely fall a giant fir 
tree, strip it of its branches, and cut it into pieces the length of the 
aforesaid wonder. This cabin is lighted im a manner truly ingenious. 
Three feet in length of a log on one side of the room is removed and 
glass jars inserted in its place; the space around the necks of said jars 
being filled in with clay. This novel idea is really an excellent substi- 
tute for window glass. You will, perhaps, wonder where they procure 
enough of the material for such a purpose. They are brought here in 
enormous quantities containing brandied fruits ; for there is no possible 
luxury connected with drinking, which is procurable in California, that 
cannot be found in the mines ; and the very men, who fancy it a piece 
of wicked extravagance to buy bread, because they can save a few 
; dimes by making it themselves, are often those who think nothing of 
spending from fifteen to twenty dollars a night in the bar-rooms. 
There is at this moment, a perfect Pelion upon Ossa-like pile of beauti- 
ful glass jars, porter, ale, Champagne and claret bottles lying in front 
of my window. ‘The latter are a very convenient article for the manu- 
facture of the most enchantingly primitive lanterns. Any one in want 
of a utensil of this kind has but to step to his cabin door, take up a 
claret or Champagne bottle, knock off the bottom, and dropping into 
the neck thereof, through the opening thus made, a candle, to have a 
most exceilent lantern. And the beauty of it is, that every time you 
wish to use such a thing, you can have a new one. 

But to return to my description of the cabin. It consists of one 
very large room, in the back part of which are neatly stored several 
hundred sacks of flour, a large quantity of potatoes, sundry kegs of 
butter, and plenty of hams and mackerel. The furniture consists of 
substantial wooden stools, and in these I observed that our friends fol- 
lowed the fashion—no two of them being made alike. Some stood 
proudly forth in all the grandeur of four legs, others affected the clas- 
sie grace of the ancient tripod, while a few, shrank bashfully into 
corners on one stubbed stump. Some round, some square, and some 
triangular in form; several were so high that when enthroned upon 
them, the cuds of my toes just touched the ground, and others were so 
low, that o. rising I carried away a large portion of the soil upon my 
unfortunate skirts. Their bunks, as they call them, were arranged in 
two rows along one side of the cabin, each neatly covered with a dark 
blue or red blanket. A handsome oil cloth was spread upon the table, 
and the service consisted of tin plates, a pretty set of stone China cups 
and saucers, and some good knives and forks, which looked almost as 
bright as if they had just come from the cutlers. For dinner, we had 
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boiled beef and ham, broiled mackerel, potatoes, splendid new bread, 
made by one of the gentlemen of the house, coffee, milk, (Mr. B. has 
bought a cow, and now and then we get a wee-drop of milk,) and the 
most delicious Indian meal parched that I ever tasted. I have been 
very particular in describing this cabin, for it is the best built, and by 
far the best appointed one upon the river. 

I have said nothing about candlesticks as yet, I must confess that in 
them, the spice of life is carried almost too far. One gets satiated 
with their wonderful variety. I will mention but too or three of these 
make-shifts. Bottles, without the bottoms knocked off, are general 
favorites. Many, however, exhibit an insane admiration for match 
boxes, which, considering that they w// keep falling a/l the time, and 
leaving the entire house in darkness, and scattering spermaceti in every 
direction, is rather an inconvenient taste. Some fancy blocks of wood, 
with an ornamental balustrade of three nails, and I ave seen praise- 
worthy candies making desperate efforts to stand straight in tumblers ! 
Many of our friends, with a beautiful and sublime faith in spermaceti 
and good luck, eschew everything of the kind, and you will often find 
their tables picturesquely covered with splashes of the former article, 
elegantly ornamented with little strips of black wick. 

The sad forbodings mentioned in a former letter have come to pass. 
For some weeks, with the exceptions of two or three families, every 
one upon the river has been out of butter, onions and potatoes. Our 
kind friends upon the hill, who have a little remaining, sent me a few 
pounds of the former the other day, Ham, mackerel and bread, with 
occasionally a treat of the precious butter, has been literally our only 
food for a long time. The Rancheros have not driven in any beef for 
several weeks ; and although it is so pleasant on the Bars, the cold on 
the mountains still continues so intense that the trail remained impass- 
able to mules. 

The weather here, for the past five weeks, has been like the Indian 
summer at home. Nearly every day I take a walk up on to the hill 
back of our cabin ; nobody lives there, it is so very steep. I have a 
cosy little seat in the fragrant bosom of some evergreen shrubs where 
often I remain for hours. It is almost like death to mount to my 
favorite spot, the path is so steep and stony, but it is new life when I 
arrive there, to sit in the shadow of the pines, and listen to the plain- 
tive wail of the wind as it surges through their musical leaves, and to 
gaze down upon the tented Bar lying in somber gloom,—for as yet the 
sun does not shine upon it,—and the foam-flaked river, and around at 
the awful mountain, splashed here and there with broad patches of 
snow, or reverently upward into the stainless blue of our unmatchable 
sky. % 

This letter is much longer than I thought it would be when I com- 
menced it, and I believe that I have been as minutely particular as ever 
you can desire. I have mentioned everything that has happened since 
I last wrote. O! I was very near forgetting a present of two ring 
doves, (alas! they had been shot) and a blue jay which I received yes- 
terday. We had them roasted for dinner last evening. The former 
were very beautiful, approaching in hue more nearly to a French gray, 
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than what is generally called a dun color, with a perfect ring of ivory 
encircling each pretty neck. The blue jay was exactly like its name- 
sake in the States. 

Good-bye, my dear M., and remember, that the same sky, though 
not quite so beautiful a portion of it, which smiles upon me in sunny 
California, bends lovingly over you in cold, dreary, but in spite of its 
harsh airs, beloved New England. 











INVOCATION AT MIDNIGHT. 


A LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS DURING ABSENCE, 


BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


Come dearest sunlike mingle with my dreams, 
Come from the East, thou fairer than the morn ; 
On me thy shadowy smiles shall shine like beams 
Poured down at dawn on blossoms newly born. 
The sun will soon be jeweling the corn i 
* Around thy dwelling—ere he wake the night, 1 
taste—haste in spirit to these arms forlorn, 
Ere day divide us, meet my sleeping sight, 
And thrill my heart anew with dreams of old delight. 


The sea is near thee in thine East countrie, 

The sea is near me on this Western shore, 

O, could we both now rove by either sea, 

As once we wandered—when the wild waves’ roar 

Was music to us! O to be once more 

Where thou hast being, and to taste the bliss, 

‘1 hat earliest warmed my bosom to its core; 

Once more thy hand to press, thy cheek to kiss— 
All powerful Love! canst thou no marvel work like this? 


O Love! thou wert a God in the past days, 
When Earth was young and Passion in her prime; 
Immortal Love! the poet’s antique lays 
Have charmed thy followers from the touch of Time; 
Wake once again, and if the minstrel-chime 
Of tuneful numbers please thee, hear me now,— 
Responsive to the worship of my rhyme, 
Give me to gaze upon that dear-loved brow— 

Great are the Gods alone who list a votary’s vow. 


What comes? bright Heaven, ’tis she! Lo, on the air, 
I see her misty image dawn like day ; 
The wind flows under and uplifts her hair, 
And as I gaze upon her, fast away 
toll these dim scenes; I feel the cool, white spray 
Sprinkle my fevered forehead,—and I stand 
Beside her—doth she see me not ?—I lay 
My trembling fingers on her lifted hand— 
She starts not—teels not—sees nought save the sea-washed sand. 


O, if I dream, then sleeping let me die! 

If this be phrensy, let me mad remain! 
Alas! she fades—her form eludes my eye— 
Farewell the vision—all is dark again! 

Now to my lonely couch, this ceaseless pain 
To drug with slumber: yet, immortal Love, 
Accept the homage of my humble strain, 
That, bending from the placid realms above, 
Thy magic hand for me this dear delusion wove. 


Once more I call thee, darling, to my dreams,— 
Come from the East thou fairer than the morn; 
Shed on my sleep thy shadowy smiles, as beams 
Are showered at dawn on blossoms newly born; 
And, ere the dews are jewels on the corn 
Around thy dwelling—ere the drowsy night 
Wakes, starts and flies—oh seek these arms forlorn, 
Chase the sad shadows from my clouded sigh 
And thrill my hushed, cold heart with dreams of old delight. 
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SOME HINTS ON THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
COMMERCIAL SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


[Delivered in Calvary Church, at the Second pare ersary of the Mercantile Library Association 
of San Francisco, January 25, 1855.] 


BY REV. W. A. SCOTT, D. D. 


Mr. Presipent anp Directors. 
’ 
Lapiges AND GENTLEMEN :— 


You are aware that the sages of the great cities and empires of the 
old world, in the fullness of their wisdom and the brilliancy of their 
imagination, could not see beyond the pillars of Hercules. They sailed 
across the Styx long before the compass enabled Columbus to unfurl— 

“An eastern banner o’er the western world, 


And teach mankind where future empires ay, 
In these fair confines of descending day.” 


Columbia’s early bard was more prophet than poet, in writing of 
empires in the future of these climes of “descending day.” And 
“ westering still,” says another poet of a later day; but I beg pardon 
for quoting so much poetry, I will leave that to the poet of the even- 
ing, my Hon. friend here on my left.f Well, prose or poetry, “‘ wes- 
tering still” is the star that leads 

“The new world in its train,” 


and westward will the stream of humanity, in its best forms, continue 
to flow, and it may be, sometimes, with the gush of a cataract, until it 
shall run eastward and the circle be complete. 

As citizens of public spirit, you desire to see the physical resources 
and wealth of the country developed, and for this purpose you are 
constantly urging the erection of railroads and telegraph lines. You 
are striving to facilitate emigration by having a road across the moun- 
tains, and the great plain opened and safe for the wagon and children of 
the hardy pioneer. These, and a thousand other appliances for bring- 
ing out the resources of the country are all right ; they are to be com- 
mended. But it is my purpose, now, to look in a brief and simple 
manner at the MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE COMMERCIAL SPIRIT OF OUR AGE. 

The subject at once commends itself to you, both as a subject of 
history and of expericuce. It is too great, however, for me to attempt 
anything more than to suggest hints, and them, only, such as relat« to 
national experience. Every one of you must feel that our comme? .al 
relations are interwoven with the very frame work of our nat* tial 
existence. 

The history of free cities, and of the commerce of nations, is pow 
receiving more attention than at any former period, but our ‘sn- 
guage is still shamefully poor in its contributions to this subject. ‘ihe 
history of commerce is a most interesting one, because of its creat 
antiquity, for as soon as men learned the difference between meum aud 

* Barlow. + Hon. F. 8. Soulé, — 
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twum, which was doubtless very near the beginning of their existence, 
they began to bully, barter, swap and exchange meum for tuum, with 
the hope of obtaining both. The history of human migrations, which 
is essentially connected with the commerce of nations, is also interest- 
ing to every one that studies the progress and destiny of mankind. 
The migrations and traffic of nations are developments of national 
mind. It is as the national mind is awakened and enlightened and 
directed towards utility, that the schemes of commerce are apprehend- 
ed ; in the mind of a nation are all the springs of its activity ; as we 
trace, therefore, the outgoings of commerce, we see the progress of 
mind. The progressive power of a nation is always in proportion to 
its progressiveness of mind; the extension of a nation’s commerce is, 
therefore, evidence of its growth, both in intelligence and in the de- 
velopment of its resources. We must guard against the idea, how- 
ever, that our commercial greatness can be segregated from our 
mechanical skill or agricultural power. This cannot be done. Com- 
merce is nothing without the products of the farm and the manufactory. 
Commerce and agriculture are joined together by the Creator through 
the mechanic ; not a single vessel can go to sea without the help of 
the stalwart “tiller of the ground,” and the handicraft of the knight 
of tools. The oaks, and pines, and hemp, without which the carpenter 
cannot build the ship, and the products which make the ship’s cargo, 
are all to come from the farmer’s soil. 

“Qur commerce and agriculture, like the twins of Hippocrates, must 
flourish or must die tegether; one cannot exist and prosper without 
the other. The lords of the sea will be strongest, when the lords of 
the soil are most honored.” 

In modern times no nation can be truly great without a powerfully 
awakened mind and opportunities for the development of its national 
resources ; millions of sinews, muscles, bones and heads; thousands of 
bays, harbers, rivers and lakes ; millions of millions of treasure in coal 
and lead, and in the precious metals ; the savannas and the sierras ; the 
forests and all the wealth that lies undeveloped in the soil and streams 
of a continent, are nothing without mind to bring it out and to place 
it before mankind, so as to increase the influence of the nation. The pro- 
aluce of the soil, the products of the mills, and the wares of the shop, 
and the riches of the mines are exponents of the activity and skill of 
the national mind. As it was the Creator’s design for man to labor, 
to till the earth and subdue it, and have dominion over it, so it was, 
doubtless, the Divine intention that men should trade one with another, 
and this divine beneficent intention is the Macna Cuarta of human 
progress ; and every contribution obtained from air and water, from 
the ecean and the clouds, from chemistry and geology, to the advance- 
ment ef human science and art, is a fulfillment of the Divine mind in 
giving man dominion over the earth. The commerce of nations is evi- 
dently, then, agreeable to the Great Father of all ; it is one of Heaven’s 
approved agencies for overcoming the barbarism of the savage, and 
for elevating the moral feelings of the civilized. It is by diffusion and 
reciprocation that the necessities of our race are to be supplied. The 
Creator bas wrought into the soil of the globe a capacity to feed all its 
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tenantry ; the overplus of one portion in any article of consumption 
is evidently intended for the deficiency of another portion, and the 
transfer of such commodities is left to the industry and intelligence of 
the human family. It is thus that the Creator has given to every unit 
of the human fainily a specific part to do for the well-being of himself, 
and through his individual well-being te promote the well-being of the 
whole race. The object of commerce is not to enable one man to live 
from the misfortunes of another ; not to enable one man by his wits to 
overreach another, and live on his brother’s losses. The legitimate 
object of commerce is to meet the necessities of one part of mankind, 
by supplying them with the over supplies of another part. If there are 
wrongs perpetrated, and evils connected with the extension of com- 
merce, they are chargeable to its abuse, and not to its legitimate fruits ; 
its blessings far transcend its evils; they are as the stars of the firma- 
ment, while its evils are but fire-flies in the swamps, or fire-damps in 
the mines. It is not the fault of commerce that some are left in want, 
and some are defrauded in trade ; this is owing to the clogs that human 
depravity has fastened to its wheels—‘ it is man’s inhumanity to man,” 
and not any of the Creator’s laws, “that has made countless thousands 
mourn.” 

The laws of commerce are good. It is only when the moral sense is 
blunted, that the friction of its vast machinery is dangerous. The real 
basis then of the commerce of nations may be, as it has well been 
styled, the mutuality of self-interest.* By this is not meant selfish- 
ness. For the moral evil of self-interest is neutralized in a pure com- 
merce by its mutuality, and “every man engaged in commerce, whether 
he knows it or not, consents to this mutuality of self-interest ;” that 
is, while he honestly watches over his own interests, he allows and 
expects his neighbor to do the same thing, and so long as honorable 
principles govern men’s actions, the self-interest of trade is kept from 
degenerating info selfishness. The importance of rightly understanding 
this point may be illustrated by a comparison suggested by another, 
and which he uses on a kindred subject ; suppose, which is necessary to 
the very existence of commerce, that there is a commen stock for hu- 
man subsistence and well-being, and that this common stock is repre- 
sented by a reservoir, which contains the water that is to refresh and. 
nourish the vast population of the city, and that each individual in the 
city needing supplies from the reservoir is equally interested in main- 
taining its embankments in strength, and its waters healthful. Now 
it is evident, that the well-heing of the aggregate of the city’s popula- 
tion is dependent on the faithfulness of each individual to the perform- 
ance of his individual duty, in keeping up the embankments, and in 
watching over the purity of its waters. Now. suppose that this reser- 
voir represents the common stock of America and of all the nations 
with which she trades: and again, that the United States and each 
nation she trades with has its own reservoir, and that each individual 
of each nation is intrusted with a specifie duty, in reference to the 
keeping up of the embankments, and the preservation of the purity of 
the water, and you cannot fail to see how each individual in the United 


* By Rev. Dr, Fisk of England. See his Lecture. 
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States, and in every nation we trade with, is interested in the individual 
honesty and skill of every farmer, artisan, banker, tradesman and sailor 
engaged in all these nations. And what but intelligence can keep up 
the embankments and keep the water pure? Iam sure the histo- 
ry of mankind will show that those nations that are the most pure 
in their principles, are the greatest in their power and glory. Com- 
mercial extension is in proportion to the prevalence of Christian intel- 
ligence and integrity. And additional importance is affixed to this 
part of our subject when we consider that the age of barter in 
shells, hides, animals, stone and the such-like things, has given place to 
an age remarkable for a circulating medium, called money, consisting 
of precious metals, and that on this basis, credit has become as avail- 
able as money. On this point, I will not say much, for it is in the line 
of my friend of the “ Flush Times of Alabama.” * The abuses of credit 
have been and may be great, but the exigencies of commerce require 
it. Public credit is and must be coined and stamped with the die of 
public approbation, in such a form as to make capital as available as 
the actual presence in force of the precious metals. The commerce of 
nations cannot now be carried on without express offices and bills of 
exchange ; but what is commercial credit without moral worth? It is 
by confidence in the honesty of those engaged in banks and trade, that 
capital becomes as available as the precious metals themselves. But 
what stability can there be in such momentous transactions—transac- 
tions that stretch round the circumference of our globe, and require 
even with the facilities of travel that we now have, almost a year to 
bring a bill of exchange home, without abiding moral principles? And 
I am happy to say, and from some little personal experience in different 
quarters of the globe, that the mercantile honesty of Great Britain, the 
reliability of her merchants, is one of the mightiest bands of her 
strength. The continentals may affect to despise her as “a nation of 
shopkeepers,” and attempt to rival her in arms and in arts, but they 
are compelled both to love and fear her for her commercial integrity. 
I am not speaking of the haughty aristocracy, nor of the government 
of Great Britain, nor of her huge, imperial monopoiies, but of her pri- 
vate bankers, manufacturers and merchants. It is to their credit more 
than to her prowess in arms, great as it is, or to the gold in the vaults 
of her bank, that she owes her greatness; and the way for us to 
extend our commercial power, is to make our flag the herald ensign of 
national integrity. When heathen nations learn that the word of an 
American skipper is equal to an oath, and the promise of our mer- 
chantmen sacred as a covenant, then will they open their hearts and 
their treasures to us; we must gain their confidence by mildness, for- 
bearance, firmness and truth, The interflexions of commercial life are 
so numerous and so vast, that, like the nervous system of the human 
body, you cannot touch one nerve without having a response from all. 
The individual and aggregate well-doing of all commercial nations is, 
therefore, the necessary basis of their individual and aggregate well- 
being. The dishonesty of the artisan in making a clock, or of the 
weaver in making a print, of the weigher or measurer, or of the clerk, 


* J. G. Baldwin, Esq. 
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shipper, consignee, vendor or banker, affects the whole transaction 
from the inception of the design of the fabric to its consumption, and 
is reflected back in the product of the consumer by which the article in 
question was purchased ; and there is as much dishonesty in the con- 
sumer, who wishes to purchase an article below its value, as there is in 
a vendor who sells it for more than its worth ; and the dishonesty of 
the purchaser who wishes to get an article for less than it can be 
honestly afforded at, leads the artisan to make a cheap article that will 
resemble the high-priced one, and to sell the inferior article as the 
high-priced one, to such customers as are not familiar with the quali- 
ties and value of such things. It is evident that the moral spirit of 
commerce is a subject that interests, not only the conscience and the 
soul both here and hereafter, but is, also, deeply connected with the 
progress and success of commerce itself ; it is not merely a moral habi- 
tude that gives intensity and coloring to an existence in a state of 
endless retribution, but it is necessarily interwoven with success in busi- 
ness, and still more with the enjoyment of the fruits of success in 
business even in this life. 

But how shall I draw a picture of the commercial spirit of our age? 
Whither can we fly to escape from its presence ? 

The “snowy cones” and green woods of Oregon, the jungles of India, 
the canals of China, the sands of Coromandel, the gulches of the Sierra, 
and the mountains of Africa are witnesses of its adventures, failures 
and successes. I know not that there is a sea on which our ships do 
not float, nor a wind that does not unfurl our flag, nor a haven, upon 
earth, into which our merchants do not send their vessels, nor a nation 
on the globe with which we do not transact business. The goings 
forth of our commerce have covered the Atlantic with our sails, and 
while the Great Powers of Europe are measuring their strength for 
mutual destruction, to gain an ascendancy over the little bright blue 
Mediterranean sea, it is ours to make the vast Pacific an American 
“lake.” 

The Westminster Review rather piquantly admits, that “cousin Jona- 
than does a vast stroke of actual work in the practical way ; preparing 
the wilderness for the use of man; transforming things unowned into 
property, and European pauperism into American prosperity.” “A 
very respectable, useful and valuable relative, indeed,” of his English 
uncle. “ Altogether modern, and with a history of only two short 
chapters—Puritanism and Revolution”—we are nevertheless “a re- 
markable family of cousins—of singular, and perhaps, the most expand- 
ing, mobile, multiplying, ‘go-a-head’ human creatures that ever 
‘exploited’ this terrestrial globe. * * * Hardly mote settled 
than the halt of the exploring traveler, whose night’s rest is hurried 
and feverish with onward thoughts for to-morrow ; our keen faculties 
and energies are all set on ‘ progress’—working for times that are not, 
but will be—for a Future that is to ‘beat all creation.’” 

And even The London Daily News finds time amidst its pictures to 
say, “'To watch the spirit of American commerce is to witness some of 
the finest romance of our times.” The equator and the poles, the 
mountain passey and desert oases, the forest, lake and water-fall, the 
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sunny South and Arctic snows are as familiar to our traders and 
explorers as of any other nation. In traffic ours are the pearls of the 
South, “with bird’s of bright plumage,” the gums and the sweets, and 
the spices and teas, even of “prussic blue” of the Kast, and the gold 
and silver and gems of the New World. Our Salem rivals the fame of 
the Hanse-Towns, and of Old Venice, the bridegroom of tlie sea, that 
has been dead and hearsed many ayear. But the spirits of the Adriatic 
Queen have already witnessed the nuptials of the beautiful Pacifie with 
her bridegroom of the Golden Gate. And brilliant is the wedding, 
and numerous as the stars will be the offspring when Santa Claus shall 
come sailing in steam vessels, and riding on iron horses to pour the 
bonbons of both the East and the West into her lap on Christmas Eve. 

In sober reality our merchant princes are the aristocracy of Neptune ; 
the lords of the sea. Their scepter is the trident of the floods, and 
ocean’s waves are their baronial acres. 

In our harbors we see ships of the most distant nations riding safely. 
Pactolian streams literally flow into our lap ; and we are in a fair way 
to gain the lion’s share of the wealth of the world. Many of our 
ships carry tle treasures of kings, or sufficient wealth to have founded 
an empire, or have created a new dynasty. Every day witnesses 
something coutributive to our resources and mercantile power ; when 
we consider the shipping connected in the outlet of the St. Lawrence, 
the Hudson, the Chesapeake, the Mississippi and San Francisco, and 
anticipate the day when our valleys and mountains, from the Northern 
Lakes and the Eastern Atlantic to the Pacific, shall be reticulated by 
railroads, and filled with prosperous villages and cities, farms and 
manufactories, and bound into one web of affection and reciprocal ad- 
vantage, and of Christian principle, we cannot refrain from uttering 
the great Statesman’s prayer ; THAT WE MAY EVER BE ONE PEOPLE, WITH 
ONE CONSTITUTION AND ONE DESTINY. 

What, but the urgencies of the commercial spirit could have enacted 
the neutrality laws now existing between us and the belligerent powers 
of Europe? The treaties now between the United States and Russia, 
aid the other great nations, are an acknowledgment of the power of 
our commerce. The magnitude of our commercial interests, I am not 
able to set before you in detail. The report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the Census Bureau are in your hands; our tonnage 
and marine transactions are equal to the greatest, and superior to that 
of any other nation, with, perhaps, one exception, The mightiness of 
our Commercial interests, the magnitude and extent of our mercantile 
operations far surpass the expectations of our forefathers, and just in 
the proportion of their greatness, is there danger in them involving our 
interests. But vast as are our commercial transactiois, the spirit 
tiiat is in them, is still progressive and aggressive. You know that 
the great weight of a body once in motion on an inciined plane in- 
creases lis Velocity, and that its progress is accelerated with every 
revolution of the wheel. In proportion then to the maguitude of the 
chunerce Of Our nation, and the number and power of the various 
uciitics by whieh it can be increased, will be the rapidity aud force of 
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the progress which it makes, The spirit that broods over the work- 
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shop, the plough, the loom, the ledger and the bank, cry out for pro- 
gress; there is a ery for the extension of the area of trade, whether 
there is for the widening of “the area of freedom” or not. In every 
mail that brings the news that some improvement has been made in 
ship-building, in agriculture, in railroads, telegraphs and steamships, 
or that some new port is open to trade, some new mine discovered, or 
some invention made, by which elements and things already known can 
be turned to account ; in every breeze that fills the sails of the clipper, 
and in the lashing of the restless waves of the great ocean at our gate, 
there is a loud voice calling for progress, saying to us, from the nations 
beyond, “come over and help us”—and we are going; we have 
already gone. Loo Choo and Niphon bay have saluted American 
keels, and the waters of Jeddo itself have fondly embraced “the Lady 
Pierce.” And one of the necessary results of this vast increase of 
mercantile pursuits 1s A POWERFUL AWAKENING OF THE HUMAN MIND, 
Every improvement in manufacturing, or discovery in agricultural 
chemistry, and every new channel that is opened up for trade, is a 
stimulus to human activity. The whistle of the steam-car and the 
click of the telegraphic key have not only awakened old Rip Van 
Winkle from his sleep of ages, but have created in his history an era of 
new and terrible thinking, where there was scarcely a thought before 
The old order of society is disintegrating everywhere ; everywhere 
eracking and crumbling to pieces. The vast armies of Europe are but 
police forces to preserve order among those very refined and well- 
behaved people called kings and emperors, and their families. The 
current of men’s thoughts is quickened ; the old tread-mill round of 
business is forsaken; the circle of knowledge is enlarged. The field 
of vision extended, and the mind awakened to the idea, to the 
possibility, to the actual effort of achievement ; and the world has yet 
to see what the product will be on these glorious shores of the Pacific, 
of Anglo-Saxon blood warming and multiplying in an Asiatic climate. 
The poetry, the dreaming enthusiasm ‘of the East, is here in living con- 
tact with the eternal activity and courage of the descendants of the 
followers of the Odin religion, converted to Christianity. Our blood 
through Cromwell and Luther runs up to the aspirants for Valhal. 
The Anglo-Saxon is here for the first time since the primeval emigra- 
tions from Asia westward, on a soil and under such stars and sunshine, 
and in the face of such hills and mountains and oceans, as have hereto- 
fore been identified with the developments of Oriental mind. Who 
can tell what will be the progeny of the blood of the heroes of West- 
ern Enrope, flowing in the veins of freemen, under the mighty stimulus 
of Republican Institutions, and warmed by a- Syrian sun, and fanned 
with breezes like those of the sacred mountains’ The generations to 
grow up here under the ministry of life and joy from the ocean air and 
mountain skies, aud watched over by such a galaxy of stars, and play- 
ing by springs like those of Siloa and Jordan, and wandering in valleys 
like those of Sharon and Esdraelon, and gazing on mountains like 
Lebanon and Carmel, must be generations of deep and pious thinking, 
aud high and noble daring ; and if L could say it without interrupting 
my thread of discourse, | would say positively, that there is no climate 
in Italy, or on the Mediterranean, equal to that of this State. 
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ANOTHER RESULT OF THE EXPANSION OF COMMERCE IS A LIBERALIZING OF 
ouR views.—Just in the proportion that we are well acquainted with 
other nations, will our prejudices and dogged notions be removed. 
“ Every body and his wife” now travels and trades, and in the hard 
jostlings of the dusty thoroughfare many of the sharp corners of hu- 
manity are rubbed off. The inhabitants of those countries, as of China 
and Japan, that are the most closely shut up against intercourse with 
other countries, are the most bigoted and narrow minded, and filled 
with the idea of their superiority to other nations. But as “the 
John’s,” and “John Bull’s” and “Jonathan’s,” and the F. F.’s of the 
“Qld Dominion” travel abroad, and see the world, they become more 
and more tolerant and kindly disposed, and at last begin to feel that 
there may be, after all, some other country beside their own on the 
globe. As there are many beautiful objects in nature that we do not 
admire, because we do not see them, we are ignorant of them. So 
there are good and great people in all nations that we do not love, 
because we are not acquainted with them. Intercourse with mankind 
must, therefore, /zberalize our views and remove many of our prejudices. 
In this point of view, the Congress of Nations at the World’s Fair, 
where the various improvements in the modes of agriculture, methods 
of education, and uses of the mechanical arts were exhibited, did much 
good. And as the knowledge of different nations is mutually extended, 
so may they be bound together in bonds of mutual respect, affection 
and interest. Every ship that plows her way from this port to the seas 
of the Flowery Kingdom, is a chain that draws the two continents 
nearer and nearer to one another. Every new trail of the hunter over 
tle mountains ; every new path dazed through the forest by the buck- 
skinned pioneer to his log cabin on the hill side, and every sod that is 
turned up by the spade or the plow, and every stream that is harnessed 
and put to work at the mill, and every railroad and telegraph wire that 
is stretched across this great continent, is a band of iron binding the 
different races and portions thereof more firmly together. 

Among the dangers growing out of, and in some measure inseperable 
from the amplitude of our commercial transactions, are RECKLESS SPE- 
cuLaTIONS. Men are now found who play with ships, land lots, and 
“water lots,” that cannot be confined by stakes, and ingots of gold as 
with dice ; invoices, rents and commissions are staked at the gambling 
table, and even legitimate business is pursued as a game of chance. 
And of near a-kin to this deinoralizing speculation, is the tendency of 
the day to bring down every thing to the level of the market. The 
Rule of Faith on ‘change is the Lule of Three, and the Rule of Prac- 
tice is—wiull vt pay ? 

ANOTHER DANGER IS THE TOTAL ABSORPTION OF THE FINEST AND BEST 
FEELINGS IN A COLD AND NARROW SELFISHNESS.—It is a natural law of 
the mind, that in proportion to the strength with which it is fixed upon 
any one object, it will be drawn from all other objects. There is dan- 
ger then that the mind, absorbed in the magnitude and progressiveness 
of commerce, will be withdrawn too much from higher and noble things. 
The claims of God and man, of body and soul, of family and society 
are too often neglected through an intense application to business. 
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Perhaps such men think or ony abled is true ; but we cannot help it; 

it must be so. ‘The vessel is to be steered over dangerous seas and 
threatening rocks, and under the lowering clouds that may break 
over it at any moment. The pilot must, therefore, ever be at the helm. 
This may be so sometimes. But is it not often allowed to interfere 
with the improvement of the mind and heart when there is no absolute 
necessity for it? Is it not the making haste to be rich, that dares not 
look up to heaven, and dares not take time to bend the knee in fervent 
supplications for divine blessings, rather than the pursuits of a legiti- 
mate and well regulated commerce that absorbs the mind and draws it 
from mental and social recreations? Would it not be a gain to your 
families and to society, and to business in general, if there was more 
reading, aud more domestic enjoyment among merchants and business 
men? Would it not be a great guide to hea althfulness both of body 
and heart, if the mind were more perfectly drawn from the trammels 
of office, and allowed to escape to the library and the picture gallery, 
or to enjoy the sweetness of domestic repose? There is great “danger 
of mental contraction in our day. The horizon of some men’s minds is 
so fearfully knit together at the corners by rent-rolls, per cents. and de- 
posite, that they live and move and have their entire being in a hogs- 
head, a ship, a house, or a bag of gold. Several thousand of such 
souls may be baled up in a single package, and leave sufficient room to 
breathe. So intently and strongly do they gaze upon their gains, that 
while they have no range without, and never lift a telescope to the glo- 
ries of the vast Universe, they resort to the microscope to see how 
fast the grains increase their “pile.” Multitudes of men, who might 
with proper mental, moral and social discipline have grasped the 
world of science and the wealth of “history, and “walked in the 
starry way of intelligence, and have gone up to the highest places of 
spiritual enjoyment,” are groveling like worms in the dust, and ina 
circle of exceedingly small dimensions. They turn their meals into 
seasons of calculation, and their homes into counting houses. So ter- 
rible is the despotism of the heart once yielded to the love of money, 
that there are not wanting some who would blast down Mount Sinai 
for lime or for a railroad track, if its stock could be made to pay ten 
per cent. QO! there is terrible injustice and cruelty upon the father of 
a family, who allows his business to rob them of what is beyond the 
price of all m¢ rchandise—high moral culture and religious elevation. 
What if a man does gain wealth for his children, and go down to the 
grave with the approbation of his fellow citizens as a successful, honest 
merchant, and still leaves them without a mental or moral capacity to 
profit by it, and to enjoy or do good with his wealth? The case is 
a painful one, but it is often seen. The absorbed father with 
his heart and mind filled, with the objects and affairs of every day, 

returns late, wearied and worn, yet anxious for the morrow, and utterly 
unfit for the holy duties of his office as the -head and priest of his 
household. The rest of the sabbath comes in vain. The exhaustion of 
the week hangs over it, so that it is not a day of recreation or improve- 
ment, much less a foretaste of that rest which remaineth for the people 
of God. The commercial spirit of our day is so incessant, so unrelax- 
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ing in its demands upon mind, time and strength, that it cuts off oppor- 
tunities and even strength for the proper consideration of higher 
objects. Now, fellow-citizens, it is with such views of commerce, 
its mighty influence and the progress of mind of which it is both 
a fruit and an exponent, and at the same time aware of the dangerous 
tendency of the absorbing, ubiquitous spirit of trade in our day, that 
wise and good men in this and other cities have established Mercantile 
Library Associations, and have sought to awaken attention to the high 
morals of commerce, and to diffuse intelligence and sound principles 
among the masses of men engaged in trade. It is chiefly owing to the 
efforts of the agents, committees, lectures and publications of such 
institutions in Great Britain, that the hours of business have been so 
shortened, as to give young men employed in manufactures and count- 
ing houses opportunities for repose, for instruction and for moral and 
religious cultivation. It is in the example of heads of business houses, 
in the anunciations of Chambers of Commerce, and in the lectures and 
libraries of Mercantile Associations that we see the power to awaken 
and spread abroad such a moral spirit as may elevate society, and 
make the gains of commerce contribute to national prosperity. The 
purity of the conscience of our commerce is the tower of our strength. 

The right reading of the brave old nations of yore, shows that as 
the idea of supernatural beings was lifted off from their minds, they 
became gross and stupid. ‘“ As Jupiter vanished out of their sky, con- 
science faded in the heart.” As a sense of the presence of Divine 
beings and of a personal accountability hereafter for the deeds of this 
life became feeble, and a dull and dreary Atheistic night shut down on 
their vision, so their energies died out and the darkness of falsehood 
and of ignorance settled over them in terrible gloominess. Kings may 
confederate and sow the earth with dragon blood; but “God makes 
facts.” And all God’s facts are revelations speaking of a glorious 
future for man, Happy the day, when commerce that swings the great 
hammer—* the Miollnir of Thor ”—shall have broken the mountains of 
tyranny to pieces; and when the spirit of commerce, itself, and the 
toiling of the field, shop and mill, shall be baptized into the spirit of 
Peace, then will the iron of the mountains be beaten into railroads 
and ploughs, and not into muskets, shells and sabers ; and our great 
ships shail be the messengers of plenty and joy, and not be the floating 
batteries of death and wo. Happy the day when on earth’s every 
high place, the Janus temple of the Cross shall point its soiled, dust- 
worn and weary millions to glory and immortality, and the din of our 
great cities shall be mingled with the holy music of the Gospel. 

The nature of our population and our local influences, render such 
an Institution as this, more important to us, perhaps, than to any other 
city in the world. A large proportion of our population, are young 
men, who have some knowledge of the world and of books,—young 
men of enterprise and noble daring,—who are just entering upon the 
active pursuits of life, far away from home influences, and often placed 
under strong temptations to vice. This Association throws open to 
them its doors and its thousands of selected volumes. It is intended 
to continue their education which was begun at home—to cultivate the 
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mind and so elevate the heart that it will scorn vice and bear misfor- 
tunes. 

In the libraries of this society, they will find friends that no adver- 
sity can alienate, and gain ornaments for society more precious than 
rubies. Here the young man from home may find solace in a weary 
hour, and acquire knowledge, that wiil dissipate prejudice, overthrow 
superstitious fears, chasten vice, guide, virtue, and give grace and goy- 
ernment to genius. In building up, therefore, this useful and noble 
Institution, you throw around young men, at a most critical period of 
their lives, the example of intelligent and high, moral, business men ; 
and you promote harmony and good feeling among citizens, and contri- 
bute to elevate the standard of public morals. 





THE CHILD AND FLOWER. 


BY J. P. ANTHONY. 


Ifz was a beauteous Child! Upon his cheek 
Reigned ruddily the hue of health; his eyes 
The very language of his soul did speak, 
Telling of joy which, ere contentment flies 
With riper years is childhood’s day's alone ; 
When all is bright and fair as summer skies, 
Ere murky clouds their giant forms have thrown 
Upon its azure arch, and seem to rise 
Against each other in tempestuous strife, 
*Midst which bright sunbeams fitfully are rife, 
Like joy amidst the clouds and cares of life! 


In childish sport I saw that lovely Boy, 

Amongst a throng where every heart was light, 
O’er whom might Time, the mighty spoiler, fly, 

And be unnoticed in his gloomy flight: 

I saw hit in his gambols pluck a flower, 

And toss it in the air, and as it fell 
In fragrant particles, a mimic shower, 

His veice with theirs did joyous laughter swell; 
Nor did they cease their rnde and boisterous mirth 
Until the lovely flower, which gave it birth, 

In fragments lay all trampled on the earth. 


Again I saw that Boy,—he was alone, 
And in his hand a flowret’s stem he held, 
Gazing upon it as though spell had thrown 
Thereon its magic ;—his bosom swelled, 
And he was weeping tears of bitter grief; 
For one who loved him well had said, to chide, 
*T was crime to injure ay a single leaf; 
That He who made that flower, and dyed 
Its leaves with beauteous hues, did from on high, 
Watch all his works with an all-seeing Eye, 
To punish him who dared those works destroy, 


I saw him once again, when months had passed— 
A little sufferer on his bed he lay; 
For fell disease upon his frame was cast, 
Slowly to bear the vital spark away: 
Ah! he was dying, and in dying pressed 
To his pale lips a tlow’ret’s shriveled stem, 
Which he had prized for long, and in his breast 
Had constant treasured it as a sacred gem! 
Yes, from the moment he in illness lay, 
That stem had with him been, by night and day, 
And kissing it-his spirit passed away ! 
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CHINESE LETTERS. 


TRANSLATED BY QUELP. 


Aw eminent writer has observed, that foreigners may be regarded as 
a sort of cotemporaneous posterity, whose calm and impartial views on 
the moral and physical condition of a people, if given and received in 
the proper spirit, may sensibly augment their happiness and prosperity. 
The justness of this observation is obvious enough to a thoughtful 
mind, and must seem plausible to those bigots even, who claim that 
those only who live under peculiar institutions, can appreciate their 
working. If this be granted, it follows as a fair sequence, that the 
more intelligent the stranger, and the more diverse his habits and modes 
of life, the more interesting and instructive will be his observations. 

With so much of preface, I will introduce to your notice a Chinese 
gentleman of my acquaintance, of the name of Luchong. He has 
resided in San Francisco many years, in the pursuit of commercial ope- 
rations, but concealing behind his knavish occupation an intellect and 
soul of the finest texture. Although born in the heart of China, and 
warmly cherishing the religious and political institutions of his native 
land, he knows no pride of birth, and claims no respect for the high 
social position which his forefathers have earned for him. He has 
taught himself to look with the calm and philosophic eye of a cosmopo- 
litan upon all classes and conditions of men, and has stecled his heart 
against the vagaries of fortune and the corroding accidents of an 
adventurous life. It is to his zealous friendship I owe the little know- 
ledge I possess of the Chinese letter, whilst his superior strength of 
mind and enlarged experience have many a time given an impulse to 
my energies, when exhausted by ill fortune, and my heart, when pierced 
by domestic affliction. Though I be despised for it by my countrymen, 
I respect and love Luchong quite as much as any of my own people. 

But to proceed. A short time ago, Luchong received a letter from 
an old and highly esteemed friend of his, the distinguished Whang-hi, 
a mandarin of Pekin and a lineal shoot of the chief disciple of the great 
Confucius. Whang-hi is regarded in the Oriental schools as the most 
eminent living sage within the walls of China. He was told by some 
emigrants, who had returned to Pekin with their pouches filled with 
gold dust, that Luchong, though he sought after wisdom more than 
after wealth, had obtained great success in the distant land of Ophir, 
and had taken up a permanent abode there. Whereupon Whang-hi, 
ever thirsting to extend his knowledge of human affairs, even by so 
trifling an addition to his stock as the barbarians of California could 
furnish, wrote to Luchong, and begged him to send every species of 
information that would serve to paint the manners and customs of the 
curious people among whom he was living. The kindly nature of Lu- 
chong, that knows not how to deny a request of friendship, easily 
consented. He also added to the many favors already shown me, by 
consenting to my urgent request for copies of his replies to turn into 
my own language for the benefit of my countrymen. A sense of jus- 
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tice to my friend, however, urges me to admit, that my powers are 
utterly insufficient to portray the glowing and picturesque style in 
which his thoughts are set. The Chinese tongue abounds with quaint 
allegory and sumptuous metaphor ; and is at times above the reach of 
our vernacular, I have, therefore, made no effort to reflect the gor- 
geousness of his style, but, esteeming the jewel above the casket, have 
studiously searched for the idea, and when a conversion of language 
did not render it to suit me, I have taken the liberty to paraphrase. 
Luchong arrived in the country in the latter part of 1850. The first 
letter of the series was written in the fall of 1853, and was followed 
by others, at intervals of about three months, from that period up to 
the present. 
LUCHONG’S LETTER. 

My Beloved Cousin, Whang-hi, guiding Star and delight of my Soul : 

Your book, bathed in the perfume of the precious waters of Do-di, was placed 
in my hands by your worthy slave, Moon-Cheek, who warmed my heart by the 
eager account he gave me of your health and happiness. I wish | could believe 
your words were not the expression of your feelings, when you say | have it in 
my power to make so valuable a contribution to the literary wealth of my coun- 
try. O! Whang-hi, my friend, most gladly do I respond to your flattering appeal, 
while yet my breast misgives me that your expectations will be sadly disap- 
pointed. 

I propose then to give you merely the incidents of my checkered career while 
in this land of strangers, passing over the many curious places and people I have 
met with, from the time I tore me from the loving hearts at Pekin, until I trod 
upon the fabled sands of California. As my eye caught the first glimmer of the 
surging gate, every sense was strained to catch the golden hues, with which 
imagination had invested this famous entrance. Nought gratified my gaze, how- 
ever, but the stone-clad giants, crowned with fogs, which guard the mouth of the 
harbor; and these were piled up mountain high, until their tops were lost amid 
the fleecy clouds. I looked then for the turrets and fortifications, which should 
guard the industry and wealth of so ambitious a people. But no frowning bat- 
tlements and masonry and metal were there to check the daring, and punish the 
presumption of hostile nations; and I reflected, that I was now crossing the 
threshold of a country possessed of buoyant hopes and peaceful views; whose 
people claim that their hearts are a sufficient shield, as well from domestic trea- 
son, as from the jealous invasions of‘ foreign foes. I thus felt the necessity of 
easting aside the educational prejudices of my youth, and of observing every 
novelty with a mind freed from the fetters of custom and past association. You 
can judge, my friend, how well I have succeeded in doing so. 

As we rounded the point of Telegraph Till to gain our anchorage, a most beauti- 
ful and imposing landscape opened upon our view ;—the limpid waters of the bay, 
extending as far as the eye could reach, were studded here and there with rock- 
bound islands, while to the left lay a long stretch of verdant plain, and to the 
right what seemed a vast bee-hive of a city, and all around, in the distance, 
huge rolling hills, softening away against the blue horizon. In the quiet of the 
morning, with the rising sun shedding light and life upon the scene, it is an 
enchanting picture, and, once seen, too impressive ever to be forgotten. We 
dropped anchor about a stone’s throw from one of the wharves that line the 
water front of the city, and the great emporium of Western America lay spread 
out before me. The anchor chain had hardly ceased to vibrate, when our vessel 
was surrounded by a fleet of pirate boatmen, who sprang upon the deck, and 
seized at random the property of the passengers on board. A number of pack- 
ages belonging to me were clutched up, as I turned about to appeal to the offi- 
cers of the ship for protection; but they told me, with great alarm, it was as 
as much as their lives were worth to interfere with these men. I then strove by 
signs to make them understand I would not permit them to rob me of my goods ; 
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when, on a sudden, I was gathered up from behind by one of these marine mon- 
sters, and hurled into a little dingey, that had scarce strength to survive the shock 
of my fall. A severe contusion on the head caused a dizzy faintness to seize 
upon my senses, and I lay insensible until my captor scooped up a dipper full 
of water and dashed it in my face. This application restored me to myself, and, 
as | opened my eyes, there sat before me a huge, brawny fellow with a face 
almost completely disguised with hair. The ferocious manner in which he gazed 
upon me, increased the agitation of my nerves, already quite feeble from the 
injuries I had received, and in a fit of trembling [ cast myself upon my knees 
and supplicated for my life. L implored him by signs, aided by the little broken 
English I had picked up on the vopage, to strip me of my little all, and make a 
servant or a slave of me, but adjured him to have mercy on me and to spare my 
life. He made no reply to my petition, but tugged on his oars, making up in 
action what he lacked in words; and in the twinkling of a star the little shell 
quivered against the wharf pile. Fearful of my fate, I remained in the attitude 
in which I had thrown myself, until he spurned me with his foot and motioned 
me ashore, when | rose up, and stood upon the wharf. As I did so, my persecu- 
tor seized me by the hair of my head, and by a significant gesture made me 
understand that he wanted my purse. Eager to escape from him on any terms, 
I tore my doublet open, and strove to remove from about my waist the girdle, 
which contained all the money I had brought with me from China. He saw my 
struggles, but supposed (as I afterwards ascertained) that I was searching for a 
concealed weapon, according to the custom of the country, so he stripped me of 
my silk jacket, and ejaculating the single word—get—showered his foot on my 
person with such warmth as to make me writhe with pain. After tying me by 
the hair to one of the wharf posts, he spit upon me, and with a dreadful impre- 
cation on his lips, descended into his skitf and pulled away. 

Thus, O! illustrious Whang-hi, did I stand, a lonely and friendless wanderer, 
outraged in body and in mind in the bleak atmosphere of San Francisco. Thus, 
was | heralded into a country, that, with such liberal indueements invites the 
stranger, and so earnestly pledges him her protection and her hospitality. * * 
* * It was upon the deserted end of Long Wharf where first I landed, and 
never shall I forget the time, place and other circumstances of that fearful ad- 
venture ;’or the sensations which flitted through my half-crazed mind at that 
time. The loving and tender memories that were twined about my heart, 
reproached me that, for this, [ had madly torn asunder the chords of affection 
and the ties of home. I took a small blade from my pouch and cut the braids 
of my hair, until I had freed myself, when exhaustion made me sit down on the 
parapet of the wharf, and hiding my face beneath my arms, I gave the reins to 
my fevered fancy. Though philosophy had taught me to submit without a mur- 
mur to the strokes of fortune, this rugged welcome to America’s boasted shores 
overcame my fortitude, and I dwelt long and bitterly on the hollow and false 
pretences blazoned forth by her people. — ’ 

After a while, cooler thoughts came to my relief; and I reflected on the un- 
fairness of passing judgment on a great nation, at the instance of highly wrought 
feelings, and the evidence of a few amphibious plunderers, who were not worthy 
of the name of Tartars. These reflections calmed my feelings, and gave me 
back my seif-possession; and getting up I wandered slowly along, gazing with a 
delighted surprise at the grotesque collection of sights that greeted me on all 
sides. 

The costumes of the people, in particular, afforded me much mirthful enter- 
tainment. ‘The hats of the men are shaped exaetly as the flower pots in the 
botanical hongs of Chee-long; only they are worn inverted: while those of the 
women cannot be approached by any description, They are the most unique 
adornments for the head, so far as my observations have extended, that female 
taste has yet adopted in any part of the world that affects to be civilized. My 
memory is a’ a stand for a complete comparison; though they resemble in shape 
and general appearance the scalloped shells that abound along thé shore of 
Whampoa. In no single particular do they answer the objects for which hats 
were originally worn; as they neither furnish protection from the rays of a 
noonday sun, nor from the rigors of a northern winter, while at the same time they 
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give a disagreeable effect to the appearance of the face. The other parts of the 
costume of either sex, also, afford an illustration of the lengths to which a fop- 
pish fashion will go, when directed by the caprices of the wealthy, and not, as 
in China, by the sober decrees of a wise government. 

My attention was so absorbed by the new and striking objects that surrounded 
me, that | wandered along, regardless of my course, until I found myself clam- 
bering up a rocky eminence at the foot of Telegraph Hill. Before I had attained 
the summit I was overcome by fatigue, and casting myself upon the ground, I 
took a survey of the straggling city, which lay spread out, like a map, at my 
feet. The natural surface of San Francisco is undulating, and if possessed by the 
Chinese could have been made as beautiful as Ning-po or any city in the Impe- 
rial domain. From what I have seen and learned from other sources, however, I 
gather that profit is the great ruling spirit of the American mind. The grandeur 
and sublimity of Nature, with all the graces of art and design, have to bow 
down to, and obey the stern decrees of this iron-handed monarch. The people 
seem to have little or no taste for the natural beauties of the country, but, on 
the other hand, have been, for the past year or two, expending vast sums in 
removing picturesque hights, which might be fashioned into terraces and elegant 
plateaus. The whole site will soon be reduced to the flatness of a Tartarian 
plain, and before the lapse of many years, when this emporium of the West shall 
have been despoiled of all her charms, a people yet to come, will rise up and curse 
the Vandalism of the present occupants. 

A sense of grateful pride throbbed within me, as I reflected on the great supe- 
riority of my countrymen in all that pertains to elegance and refinement of taste. 
The Chinese beautify and embellish nature by art, which latter they deem but 
the handmaiden to arrange the drapery in such a way, that the symmetry and 
elegance of the former may be the better perceived. They think whatever the 
hand of God has made, or his finger has painted, to be far more grand and beau- 
tiful than the highest achievements of the children of this world; and in their 
view the artistic is worthy of praise, only according to the measure of its faith- 
ful resemblance to the natural. On the other hand, these people think there is 
nothing that cannot be improved upon. They would gild the rays of the sun. 
Their vanity or ignorance, or both, is apparent in all their outward appearings. 
In their dress, nature is distorted, until by lacing up and padding out, a once 
comely form is shorn of its loveliness, and made to appear ungraceful and 
disproportioned in its parts. In their social customs, stiffness and constraint are 
the chief elements of their etiquette, as well as in their religion. Whether in 
physics or in morals, with them everything is veneered. The beautiful simpli- 
city of nature is either entirely banished, or it is so disguised by art and affecta- 
tion that it might as well be. They seem to be utterly lacking in natural appre- 
ciative taste; while at the same time they presume to think themselves in 
advance of every other people in all matters of this kind. It is true, their schools 
teach a species of intellectual discernment, which is honored by the same name, 
but they are, of course, as diiferent in their character, as the sources from which 
they respectively draw their illustrations, art and nature. I will dwell upon this 
subject more fully as I treat in order upon their social and political peculiari- 
ties. 

Awaking from the revery into which these thoughts had led me, again I 
looked about until my head grew weak and giddy at the new and gaudy scenes 
around me. The eye sought in vain for a solitary object of erandeur or antl- 
quity on which to rest. Nota glimpse of any thing-that varied, in any import- 
ant particular, from the dull monotony that lined the view in every direction, 
More than to compensate, however, for the absence of all striking or prominent 
features in the landscape, the heart was gladdened to view the amazing evidences 
of the energy and wealth of this infant Hercules among cities; clusters of masts, 
surmounted by the colors of every nation that trades upon the waters, snake- 
like wharves that extended their broad folds into the very bosom of the bay, 
huge cormorant warehouses stuffed with the products of every section of the 
globe, long streets of ornamented brick buildings, and a forest of wood in the 
shape of houses, ranging from one to three stories in hight, thickly studding the 
picture, as far as the eye could reach. The judgment staggered at the contem- 
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plation of such a fairy-Hke reality as San Francisco presented. The fabled lore, 
that inflamed and glowed upon our youthful imagination became disenchanted, 
and shrunk into insipidity before the stupendous creation of the wand of the 
Golden Wizard of California. 

But shall the physical axiom apply here, as to all else in the material world, 
that rapid growth is followed by speedy decay? Will the gradual disappear- 
ance of gold sap this prosperity, unexampled in the annals of events, and the 
turn of a century, perhaps, find the memory of these things embalmed among 
the traditions of the past? California alone can solve the interesting problem, 
I am told by travelers through other sections of the country, that San Franciseo 
is a fair specimen of most American cities. They all have a new, showy, unsub- 
stantial appearance, and are full of animation and bustle all the time. The rea- 
son is obvious enough, These people have no national genealogy ; their histor 'y 
is spanned within four-score years, and their ancestry is tinged with the blood 
of every nationality of Europe. There is little in the past for them to recur to, 
and their hearts and hopes are thus dependent on the present and the future. 
Having thus no origin to be proud of, few national achievements to commemo- 
rate, and few obelisks to raise to the memory of any great warriors or statesmen, 
they have little veneration of character, and would’raze from the ground the last 
monument of their country’s greatness, would defile the ashes of their heroie 
dead, did they wish to ere ot a grang ary, or build a publie road. 

In the midst of these reflections I was startled by the approach of a very dis- 
tinguished looking personage, who stepped up and regarded me with deep but 
respectful interest. Upon his left breast shone a silver decoration in the form of 
a star, his apparel being of the most elegant and costly texture, and he wore the 
air of a high imperial mandarin, I instinctively plucked the covering from my 
head and greeted him with a profound obeisance, when he politely touched me 
on the arm, and beckoned me to follow. I jogged along by his side, flushed 
with pride and pleasure at what I esteemed the civilities of one of the high 
dignitaries of the country, until we approached a rather fine looking and sub- 
stantial edifice of brick. A crowd of noisy idlers were standing about the door- 
way, who dropped their voices as we came up, and gazed curiously upon me as 
IT passed through the entrance. After threading a short hail-w ay my conductor 
opened a door, and led me into the presence of about a dozen similarly dressed 
personages, all of whom where equally distinguished by the stellar badge. With 
the politeness of a Chinese gentleman, I sought to perform the Kotoo of respect, 
and was in the act of going through the first prostration, when I was visited by 
a salute upon my person that deranged my equilibrium, and cast me sprawling 
and breathless upon the floor. Indignant at my discomfiture, and the yell of 
coarse laughter that accompanied it, | arose and found myself, not the guest of 
an assemblage of the great of the land, but, O! can you believe me, Whang-hi, 
my friend, a prisoner of the police. The horror of my feelings, as the shocking 
fact was revealed to me by the police interpreter, passes the power of language 
to describe. I was arrested on suspicion of being an accomplice in a robbery 
that had taken place the night previous, on the hill near where I was found. 
O! dreadful thought, to be stained by so foul a charge at the very outset of my 
career in a strange land. I protested in the most earnest and solemn manner 
against the outrage that had been done me, assured them | had just arrived in 
‘the country that morning, and again and again offered to prove my story true, 
if they would permit me to accompany an officer to the ship that had brought 
me here. My appeal, however, fell upon stony hearts and disbelieving ears, and 
before I had time to speculate on my fate, I was seized by the nape of the neck, 
hurried down a dark staircase and thrown like a sack into a dirty, dingy little 
cell. Ll now gave myself up as a lost man, and muttered a prayer to Buddha to 
grant me strength and courage to comfort myself as became a Chinaman and a 
true believer. A few pious thoughts soon calmed the beating of my heart, and 
gave me fortitude to face ma:.fully, whatever doom my destiny had in store for 
me. I then turned to my household gods, and besought them to guard with a 
tender solicitude the devoted beings who were wafting blessings to me, myriads 
of miles away. 

O! illustrious friend, it is only when the body is racked by pain, or the head 
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bowed down by grief i in the wilderness of life, that man ean realize the full wren 
of the priceless gifts of friendship and of love. May it never be your fate to ex- 
perience this truth. I lay down upon the f floor of my cell, and enjoyed a peaceful 
sleep, which closed my first day’s adventures in California. 


THE TWO SEREN:! 
ANONYMOUS. 


Finks T. 


Drana on her queenly throne sits in the azure sky, 

The lulling evening wind has breathed its latest gentle sigh, 
And all along the turret hights, and o'er the city spires, 
The diamond dew is glittering, like sparks from altar fires. 


O, night! so beautiful, so still, who givest sweet release 

From toil and anguish of the earth, thou messenger of peace! 
We praise thy solemn majesty, and step with gentle tread 

To couches where soft pillows wait to woo our weary head. 


Now, sleep hath come and waived his wand on every mortal eye ; 
The way forget their sunny joys, the sad have ceased to sigh; 

The rich man dreams of woeful want—the poor, of hoarded wealth, 
The prisoner, of his liberty,—the sick, of rosy health. 


3ut listen! music's softest notes! are they from earth or heaven ? 
Ah, yes! I wake and comprehend; the serenade is given. 
0, gentle strains! the thoug chts | ye e strike from out ee brain, 


Aha! yon lattice moves! and by the dim moon's misty ray 

I half discern the graceful form ‘of one who he sare the lay; 

{ solve the mystery at once; the wand, which sleep hath waved, 
Finds Cupid's shaft hath parried it, and all its power braved. 


seco N PD. 


Again the moon is on her throne, the dew upon the flower;— 
Each leaf is now a diamond in greenwood and in bower; 

[I pause upon the lonely shore, where shells and sea-sands lie, 

And music creeps among the rocks, where sleeping mermaids sigh. 


The wind is out upon the night, and deeper, louder notes 
Are swelling in their harmony from many brazen throats; 
I see grand forms, with snowy plumes, all marching to and fro; 
I'm deafened with their thunder songs, as o’er the sea they go. 


Great ships are laid in ocean's bed, their crews shall sail no more; 
And fragments of a thousand wrecks are strewn along the shore; 
The mountain waves but laugh at this, and merry, merry still, 
They shout and dance, and all the more their brazen trumpets fill. 


A merm: aid takes me by the hand, and, pointing up to Mars, 

She says, * King Neptune and his Court do serenade the stars;” 
And truly now methinks I see each lattice of the skies 
Half-open, and, O Angel forms, with beautiful bright eyes! 


In solemn awe I bow me down, and hide my face in fear. 

O, Nature, Nature worships God, and Angels come to hear! 
Poor, puny man,—thy arm so weak, thy trembling heart so frail, 
Think not without that worship too, thy fragile bark to sail. 


If ocean from his couch arise to sing his midnight praise, 

And tune his vesper organ notes to worship’s holy lays,— 

If moon and stars look out and smile from windows in the sky, 
Shall man not love and worship God, who sees with slee epless eve ? 





SCIENTIFIC. 


METEORS AND METEORIC SNOWERS. 
Tur following extracts were taken from The S. F. Herald, of Nov. ith, 15th 


€ 


and 23d to which they were communicated by Mr. Alex. 8. Taylor, of Monterey: 


Merroric SHowers—On the night between the 12th and 13th of November, 1833, occurred 
the most wonderful of meteors or aerolites recorded in history. It was seen over the whole 
Atlantic and Gulf coast of the United States, and its phenomena minutely described by Professor 
Olmstead, of New Haven, in a memoir which has made his name celebrated among philosophers. 
These meteoric showers have been historically noticed as falling more or less in the months of 
October (latter part,) and during all November, ever since A. D. 902—nearly one thousand years 
ago. The great celestial fireworks of 1833 are said to return, and enter within the influence of the 
earth's attraction, every twenty-one years—which will be on Sunday night next, 12th instant. All 
persons who are on marine or terrestrial look-outs on that night, or possibly the 13th and 14th, 
are likely to have a rare opportunity of sight seeing. 

Mereors at Monterry.—Metecors or aerolites were seen at this place, (Monterey,) on the even- 
ing of Thursday, the 9th instant, between the hours of 6 and 8.30 P. M.—the night very clear. It 
is likely that on the nights between the 12th and 23d of this month, large numbers of them will be 
seen. The old Californians say that the Meteoric Showers of November, 1833, ‘34, "35, w'ere seen 
in this country, and were extremely brilliant, particularly that of the 12th of November, 1833, which 
Olmstead describes so fully. From the clearness of the atmosphere in California, when wnaccom- 
panied by fogs, it is likely these phenomena will be found more brilliant here than on the Atlan- 
tic shores. The Placer people, from the elevation of the country and the rarity of the air, ought 
to have a better view of them than on the coast. Your readers will get an excellent idea of these 
velestial bodies by referring to Alexander Humboldt’s “Cosmos,” vol. 1, pp. 98, 125, which can 
be seen at the Mercantile Association Library. 

A large meteor of great brilliancy was seen at Monterey on the night of the 15th inst, at 10 
o'clock. The light was so strong that it cast a shadow like a young moon. It fell from a point 
nearly due south, and slightly declined to the west. 


In addition to the references made by Mr. Taylor, the attention of those read- 
ers, Who are curious in this matter, is called to p. 57, and pp. 204 to 226, “Cosmos,” 
vol. 4, and “ Dick’s Celestial Scenery,” pp. 141 to 149. With the exception of the 
above notices of meteoric pheromena in California, none, to the writer’s know- 
ledge, have been published ; from which it is fair to conclude, either that the mete- 
oric shower did not occur as was predicted, or that the soporific influence of our 
climate fell so heavily upon our savans, as to prevent their making those neces- 
sary observations which would have enabled them to report. This is much to 
be regretted, for, as Mr. Taylor says, there is no doubt that the climate of Cali- 
fornia offers peculiar and superior advantages for their proper observation, 

The periodicity of the occurrence of these showers is not generally conceded 
by philosophers. Dick says that they have occurred, and may occur at all times, 
and in all places on the earth, but he makes no distinction between sporadic and 
periodic showers. 


Humboldt does, and shows that while the former may occur continually, the 
results of his observations and those of his friend, Herr Julius Schmidt, of the 
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observatory of Bonn, would lead to the eonclusion that the latter were more 
frequent and brilliant in the months of July, August, November and December, or 
during the latter months of the year; but by a comparison of the accounts of 
those which had been observed at different times, it is difficult to fix upon defi- 
nite periods for their appearance. The mean number of sporadic shooting stars 
had been found to be from four to five in the hour, and of periodic ef 13 to 15. 
It has been remarked, that the frequency of meteors increased with the length 
of time from midnight, and that the greatest number fell between the hours of 
two and five in the morning. Humboldt also says, “Cosmos,” page 219, vol. 4, 
“‘Meteoric stones fall the most rarely in @ quite clear sky, without the previous 
formation of a black meteor cloud, without any visible phenomena of light, but 
with a terrible crackling, as upon the 6th of September, 1843, near Klein Wen- 
den, not far from Miilhausen: or they fall, and this more frequently, shot out of 
a suddenly formed dark cloud, accompanied by phenomena of sound, though 
without light: finally, and, indeed, the most frequently, the falls of meteoric 
stones present themselves in close connection with brilliant fire-balls.” 

With regard to the character and composition of solid masses that fall from the 
air, he says, “ Ali aerolites, wherever found, have a certain physiognomic resem- 
blance ; still upon closer investigation they present great differences. Many con- 
tain 96-100ths of iron, others scarcely 2-100ths, (Siena); nearly all have a thin, 
black brilliant, and at the same time, veined coating; in one (Chantonnay) this 
crust was entirely. wanting. The specific gravity of some meteoric stones amounts 
to as much as 4.28, while the carbonaceous stone of Olais, consisting of crumbling 
lamellie, showed a specifie gravity of only 1-94. Some (Juvenus) have a doleri- 
tic structure, in which crystallized olivin, angite and anorthile are to be recog- 
nized separately; others the masses of Pallas, afford merely iron, containing 
nickel and olivin, and others, again, are aggregates of hornblende and albite, 
(Chateau Renard), or of hornblende and labrador, (Blansko and Chantonnag). 
Of the simple substances hitherto detected in meteoric stones, there are eighteen 
—orygen, sulphur, phosphorous, carbon, silicium, aluminum, magnesium, calcium, 
potassium, sodium, iron, nickel, cobalt, chromium, manganesium, copper, tin and 
titanium. The proximate constituents are (a) Metallic: nickel iron, » combina- 
tion of phsphorus with iron and nickel, sulphuret of iron and magnetic pyrites ; 
(b) Oxydized : magnetic iron ore and chrome iren ore ; (c) Sidieates: olivin, anor 
thile, labrador and augite.” 

These meteoric masses have long excited the wonder of philosophers, and 
many and ingenious are the theories which have been promulgated to account 
for their origin and formation. Some held that they were generated in the upper 
regions of the air, where for a time they performed certain orbits round our 
globe, till from some unknown eauses, their courses being disturbed, or their 
centers of gravity lost, they fell, and finally struck our earth; others thought 
that they were projected from voleanos; but the fact that they were found at 
too great a distance from their birth-place, rendered this opinion untenable. La 
Place, with many distinguished astronomers of his day, believed that they were 
sast from the moon; but as it was necessary to prove first that volcanos existed 
there, and if they did, that they had sufficient force to projeet those large mas 
ses beyond the power of her own attraction, this theory had few support- 
ers, and La Place, himself, finally abandoned it. On the supposition that 
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the bursting of a large planet was the origin of the small planets, Vesta, Juno, 
Ceres and Pallas, Sir David Brewster broached the following opinion: “ When 
the cohesion of the planet was overcome by the action of the explosive force, a 
number of little fragments, detached along with the greater masses, would on 
account of their smallness be projected with very great velocity; and being 
thrown beyond the attraction of the greater fragments, might fall towards the 
earth, when Mars happened to be in the remote part of his orbit. When the 
portions which are thus detached arrive within the sphere of the earth’s attrac- 
tion, they may revolve round that body at different distances, and may fall upon 
its surface, in consequence of a diminution of their centrifugal foree; or being 
struck by the electric fluid, they may be precipitated upon the earth and exhibit 
all those phenomena which usually accompany the descent of meteoric stones.” 
An hypothesis, which, if not entirely satisfactory, is, perhaps, the most plausible 
that has yet been advanced. 

In the pages to which the reader has been referred, he will find many accounts 
of meteoric phenomena occurring at different periods and places, whose interest 
is unsurpassed by those of the most thrilling incident ever woven into a table of 
romance. The compiler regrets that the narrow limits to which he is confined 
prevented him from transcribing a few of the most striking. The following, 
however, is one which will not be found there. It was published in the Con- 
necticut Journal of December 24th, 1807. The meteoric mass which it describes, 
was seen by the writer of this article many years ago in the Trumbull Gallery, 
at Yale College, where it was deposited soon after it fell. 

REMARKABLE PueNOMENON.—On Monday, the 14th instent, at about the break of day or a 
little after, the weather being moderate, calm, and the atmosphere somewhat cloudy and foggy, a 
mneteor or fire-Lall passing from a northern point disploded over the western part of this State 
with a tremenduous report. At the same time several pieces of stony substance fell to the earth 
in Fairfield County. One mass was driven against a rock and dashed in small pieces, a peck of 
which remained on the spot. About three miles distant, in the town of Weston, another large 
piece fell upon the earth, of which a mass of about thirty pounds weight remains entire, and was 
exhibited the same day at town meeting. A small mass has been sent to Yale College and ex- 
amined by a number of gentlemen, It was immediately perceived by Professor Silliman to 
contain a metal, and on presenting it to a magnet, a powe rful attraction proved it tobe iron. This 
is, we believe, the first instance in the United States in which the substance of this species of 
meteor has been found on the earth, though it has often been found in Europe. Fortunately, the 
facts respecting this wonderful phenomenon are capable of being ascertained and verified by pre- 
cision, and an inyestigation will, we understand, be commenced for the purpose. We request 
gentlemen, who may have observed it in distant parts of the State, to favor the public with their 
observations. It is desirable to ascertain the course or direction of the meteor, the point of com- 


pass in which it appeared at different places, the general appearance and velocity, the manner of 
its explosion, and the time between the explosion and the report. 


MONTILLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


“With news the time’ 8 in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some. * 


December 29. Statements in the He ald showed the total number of passen- 
gers arrived during the past year to have been 47,730, and of those de ‘parted, 
24,477—a net gain of only 23,258, of which a large proportion consists of 
Chinese. . The Revenue Cutter Polk was sold at public auction by Messrs. 
Smiley, Y es & Co. for $3,500, cash. Daniel Gibb, Esq., was the purchaser. 

. . John Welch, “Seottie,” and others of the escaped convicts, were recap- 
tured by the police. . The opinion of Judge Heydenfeldt, dissenting from 
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that of his associates, regarding the location of the capital of the State, was 
published in the papers. 

December 30. Judge Satterlee denied the application of a Chinaman to be 
admitted to citizenship, on the ground that he did not belong to the Caucasian 
race... . Officers Hampton, North and J, Nugent returned from a pursuit of 
the escaped convicts. They proceeded as far as San Pueblo Bay, but though 
they overtook a party with Bill Powers at their head, the latter succeeded in 
effecting their escape at that point in a sloop. 

December 31. By a statement in the //erald, the number of brick buildings 
in the city at this date is 638, whose value is $18,618,750. . . . The steamship 
Sonora, on her downward trip, was robbed of $27,000. The carpenter and 
boatswain were arrested on suspicion. 

January 1. A statement in the Herald showed the total amount of duties col- 
lected at the Custom House from the Ist of January to 29th December, 1854, was 
$1,461,160 31; for 1853, $2,652,208 59, a falling off of 191,648 28... . “Jim- 
my from Town,” one of the escaped convicts arrived in the Goliah and was 
recomitted to prison. . . . The Legislature commenced its session. . . . A ter- 
rible storm visited the city which did a great deal of damage in many quarters. 

January 2. A statement in the Herald showed the total number of cases dis- 
posed of by the U. 8. Land Commission, during the year 1854, was 330, of which 
224 were confirmed and 106 rejected; the total number of acres confirmed was 
3,064,195, and rejected 3,692,368. ... The schooner Pilgrim arrived bringing 
two chests containing $34,000 recovered from the Yankee Blade. é 

January 3. A man named Philips accomplished the feat of walking 104 con 
secutive hours... . Mr. Stowe, of Sauta Cruz was elected Speaker of the As- 
sembly. 

Jan 4. IL B. M. Frigate Pique arrived 14 days from the Sandwich Islands, 
bringing news of the death of King Kamehameha IL on the 15th December, 
and of the accession of Prince Liholiho as Kamehameha IV... . A fire broke 
out in the segar store kept by Mr. Andrews, and caused damage to the extent of 
$1,000... . LC. Woods, Esq., was chosen President of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad Company ; Samuel J. Hensley, Vice-President; Capt. C. P. Patterson, 
Treasurer ; and Sherman Day, Secretary. . . . The Board of County Supervisors 
passed a resolution authorizing the committee to advertise for proposals for the 
construction of the Hlouse of Refuge at a cost not exceeding $30,000, 

January 5. Henry Vaughn and John Nichols were examined before Commis- 
sioner Scheil, of the U.S. District Court, on an alleged robbery of $27,000 on 
board the Steamer Sonora, and were discharged. . . . Six of the escaped convicts 
were captured near San José. 

January 6, The Governor’s Message was published in the daily papers. 

January 7. The French Corvette La Moselle arrived from Tahiti, having on 
board the Governor of the Society Islands, Commodore Page. She also breught 
news that the barque American, having on board Henry Meiggs and family, had 
arrived at Tahiti and sailed Nov. 21, for parts unknown. 

January 8. Five of the recaptured convicts made their escape from the Jail 
at San José... . News was received that Santa Anna had been almost unani- 
mously reélected President of Mexico. 

January 9 The Nicaragua Steamship Uncle Sam left for San Juan, convey- 
ing treasure to the value of &642,000. 

January 10. Mr. and Mrs. Philips were examined before the Recorder on a 
charge of inhumanly treating their daughter Julia Riley, but as no specific 
assault or outrage could be proven against them they were dismissed; the girl 
was, however, taken from them and placed in the care of a gentleman of this 
cily. 

January 11. The Board of County Supervisors passed a resolution vacating 
the room occupied by the Law Library, and awarded the same to the use of the 
Board of Delegates of the Fire Department; Mr. Olds the proprietor of the 
Library refused to vacate the room and procured an injunction against the action 
of the Supervisors. . . . A letter was published from one of the members of the 
Cocos Island Expedition which expressed great hopes of being able to obtain the 
treasure... . ‘The opening of the New Merchants’ Exchange was celebrated by 
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a large assemblage of merchants owl an appropriate festivity. . . . An important 
ease which had been on trial for nine days before the Fourth District Court, in- 
volving the question whether a neglect to improve a lot caused a forfeiture of the 
grant, as against a subsequent grantee who had improved and remained in pos- 
session, was decided in the affirmative. 

January 12. Mr. Farwell of the Assembly Introduced a bill for “ An Act to 
provide for the survey and construction of a Wagon Road from the Sacramento 
Valley to the Eastern” Boundary of the State.” 

January 14. A fire broke out in Chase’s Planing and Turning Mill on Steven- 
son or Second street, which destroyed a considerable quantity of valuable lumber. 

The new Congregational Church, on Bush street, under the pastoral charge 
of Dr. Scott was consecrated. . . . A contractor, Lyman Mowry, was shot by 
one of his employees named Blake. 

January 15. A new local burlesque called the “Lady Killer of San Fran- 
cisco,” written by Mr. Simmonds was brought out with great success at the 
American. .. . The Steamer Goliah arrived from San Diego, bringing news of 
the hanging, by the people at Los Angeles, of Brown and Alvitre, for the murder 
of aman named Clifford; also, of a man named Johnson by the “ King” boys. 

Mr. Johnston, of San Francisco, introduced a bill for ‘An Act to Fund the 
Debt of San Francisco County.” . The matter of the Law Library being 
brought before the Fourth District ( ‘ourt, Judge Lake decided against Mr. Olds, 
and the latter made preparations to remove. 

January 16. News was received of the loss of the Steamship Southerner, 
about sixty miles to the southward of Cape Flattery while on her passage down 
from Columbia. The Steamship Sonora left for Panama, Te treasure to 
the value of $1,430,389. . . . A destructive fire occurred at Yreka and destroy- 
ed property to the value of $11,800. 

January 17. The Legislature commenced balloting for United States Senator, 
the principal candidates were Gwin, Edwards, McCorkle and Broderick. 

January 18. Mr. Buffum introduced a bill to increase the jurisdiction of Jus- 
tices of the Peace in the City and County of San Francisco, in Civil Cases, to all 
claims amounting to $500... . By order of the California Land Commissioners, 
a sale was made of the State’s interest in a large amount of water property, the 
proceeds of which were $23,479. . ‘The Mercantile Library Association elected 
officers for the ensuing year: for P reside nt, Henry M. Hall; Vice-President, W. 
H. Stevens; Corresponding Secretary, F. A. Woodworth; Recording Secretary, 
J. Hl. Garduer; Treasurer, Spear Riddle; and nine Directors. 

January 19. Joseph Heslep, the acting Treasurer of San Joaquin County, was 
brutally murdered by a man named Griffith and his office was robbed of all the 
inoney it contained, with the exception of about $2,506. The murderer was soon 
captured and hung by the people. 

January 20. The seat of Mr. Galvin, Senator from Tuolumne County, con- 
tested by Mr. McCurdy, was declared vacant, ~~ the contestants referred to 
their constituents. ... The corner stone of the New Custom House was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies, 

January 22. John Tabor, who shot Joseph Mansfield of the San Joaquin Re- 
publican in June last, was sentenced to be hung on the 16th day of March... . 
Wilson and Mathews charged with feloniously taking $34,000 of the lost treasure 
of the Yankee Blade, and who had been a long time under examination before 
Commissioner Schell, were discharged. ; 

January 23. The Governor appointed John G. MeNair, Judge of Sonoma 
County, in place of F. Shattuck, resigned. 

January 24. The Steamship Sierra Nevada left for San Juan, carrying trea- 
sure to the value of $583,889. . . . A German, named Oldman, was shot by Mr. 
Rodman Backus of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express. . . . That portion of Merchant 
street, known as the Latimer claim, was fenced in, Judge Norton having decided 
that there was no evidence that the city had accepted the property. 

January 26. ony Grand Jury indicted John Blake for the murder of Lyman 
Mowry. .. . Capt. Randall, of the Yankee Blade, charged with taking a quan- 
tity of gold batt bas the wreck, was examined before Commissioner Schell and 
discharged. 
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Jan 27. <A fire broke out in a ‘thalie on First street, opposite Paar commu- 
nicating to the Clipper Flouring Mills, and other buildings adjoining it, destroyed 
property to the value of $10,000. . . . Mr. Thomas Murray, a brave and efficient 
Fireman of Company No. 11, received a severe injury which resulted in his death. 

The Steamboat Pearl from Marysville, just as she passed the conflux of 
Sacrame nto and American Rivers burst her boiler and destroyed the lives of 
from fifty to sixty human beings. The boat itself was a complete wreck. ‘ 
Mr. Bay, tried for the number of James Cavanagh at the election affray of the 
7th November, was acquitted. 

January 28. The remains of the Fireman, Thomas Murray, who lost his life 
at the late fire were attended to the tomb by a long procession of his brother 
Firemen, . . . Mr. Bay who was acquitted of the murder of Kavanagh was mur- 
dered on the old mission road near the toll-gate. 

January 29. A man named George Lendrum was arrested in a house on Bul- 
lard’s Rancho on suspicion of having murdered Mr. Bay. . . . Mr. Leach had a 
benefit at the Metropolitan Theater, on which occasion he was presented witha 
handsome service of silver as a token of the esteem and regard in which he was 
held by his many friends. 

January 30. Two men, named Robert Parker and George Sheldon, were 
arrested at Oakland for horse stealing. 

oe 31. Of the two men named, George Sheldon was hung by the people 
of Oakland, and Parker set at liberty. . . . A notorious desperado named Wm. 
Smith was arrested by the police on his return to this county after an absence of 
three years. 

February 2. A bill was passed giving each member of the Legislature $1,000 
eash. . . . In the case of Miss Sullivan alias Howard, tried before the Court of 
Sessions for an assault upon Kerrison with intent to kill, the Jury were unable to 
agree, standing nine for acquittal and three for conviction, She was accordingly 
discharged upon her own recognizance. ... In the same court, Sanchez, who 
had been tried in the Fourth District for the murder of Miguel Savadra, was 
admitted to.bail in the sum of $5,000 by Judge Freelon, notwithstanding it had 
been refused in the latter court by Judge Lake. . . . The Grand Jury presented 
an indictment against C. D. Carter and C. K. Garrison for embezzlement of 
$75,000 in goods and chattels belonging to the city, which they held as trustees ; 
also, against Smyth Clark on the same count; also, against Henry Meiggs for 
forging to a note of $15,000 the name of Wm. Neely Thompson &Ca...A 
young man, named McClure, while stopping at Wilson’s Exchange, was assaulted 
and cowhided for his supposed share, as the people’s sheriff, in the hanging of 
Johnson at lowa Hill; the persons who attacked him were a brother of the un- 
fortunate man and a number of his friends; the affair made a great excitement. 

February 6. News arrived by the brig Susan Abigail from the Sandwich 
Islands of the funeral of the late King, and of the crowning and installation of 
Kamehameha [V.... In the ease of C. K. Garrison and Charles D. Carter, 
indicted for converting to their own use $75,000 of the city’s money a nolle pro- 
sequi was entered. . . . Sanchez after having been admitted to bail by Judge 
Freelon was rearrested by Judge Lake, he was this day brought, upon a writ of 
habeas corpus before the former and again discharged. 

February 9. The U.S. Revenue Cutter Jefferson Davis, arrived from Puget 
Sound. ... The Nicaragua Co.’s Steamship Cortez sailed for San Juan with 
treasure to the value of $621,059 . . . Sanchez was discharged by Judge Freelon 
for the third time on bail. 

February 10. A number of merchants met at the new Exchange and fixed the 
hours at meeting on ’change at from hi: alf-ps ist 12 to half-past 1 o'clock. 

February 11. The new Germania Society gave their tirst Concert at the Far- 
mer’s Hall. It was well attended. 

February 12. A new play called the “Daughter’s Vow,” written by M M. 
Noah, Esy., was brought out at the American... . The steamer Goliah sailed 
with a large number of passengers en route for the Kern River Diggings. 

February 13. ‘The Fourth Anniversary of the San Francisco Oryhan Asylum 
was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF PROFESSOR JOHN PHOCINIX, A, M. 
Of a Military Survey and Reconnoissance of the route from San Francisco to the Mission 
of Dolores, made with a view to ascertain the practicability of connecting 
those points by a Ruilroad, 
Mission or Dotores, Feb. 15, 1855. 

Ir having been definitely determined, that the great Railroad, connecting the 
City of San Francisco with the head of navigation on Mission Creek, should be 
constructed without unnecessary delay, a large appropriation ($120,000) was 
granted, for the purpose of causing thorough military examinations to be made 
of the proposed routes. The routes, which had principally attracted the atten- 
tion of the public, were “the Northern,” following the line of Brannan Street, 
“the Central,” through Folsom Street, and “the extreme Southern,” passing over 
the “Old Plank Road” to the Mission. Each of these proposed routes has many 
enthusiastic advocates; but “the Central” was, undoubtedly, the favorite of the 
public, it being more extensively used by emigrants from San Francisco to the 
Mission, and, therefore, more widely and favorably known than the others. It 
was to the examination of this route, that the committee, feeling a confidence 
(eminently justified by the result of my labors) in my experience, judgment and 
skill as a Military Engineer, appointed me on the first instant. Having notified 
the Honorable Body of my acceptance of the important trust confided to me, in 
a letter, wherein | also took occasion to congratulate them on the good judgment 
they had evinced, | drew from the Treasurer the amount ($40,000) appropriated 
for my peculiar route, and having invested it securely in loans at three per cent. 
a month, (made, to avoid accident, in my own name) I proceeded to organize my 
party for the expedition. 

In a few days my arrangements were completed, and my scientifie corps organ- 
ized, as follows :— 


Jounm Puamurx, A. M.......0+. Principal Engineer and Chief Astronomer. 

Lirut. Mixus Roor............Apoeryphal Engineers. First Assistant Astronomer. 

Lizut. Nonrius A. ZeERO...... iypercritical Engineers, Second Assistant Astronomer, 
o. 


















Dr. Apranam Duns 


Sbawiseerebaaee Geologist. 
Dr. TaARGEE HEAVYSTERNE............ iiteneeresiateeeees ecoamaior .. Naturalist. 
Himen Von Dem WEEGATEB. <2. ccccccccccvccececcce seveaunens -+--.-Botanist. 
RN ek SII 05.0 6 ias-do 0s :0.cbie nd pnowsemewaenanen PR ake es Ethnologist. 


Dr. TrsumMaker 





i vied sad eURah nos vebeegeaseuos pbpavenhs cevencunnncesgu 
ENny HALFRED JINKINS, R. AL... eee cere eee cece enero eee eeeees ' Drafismen. 
PEE SR iad a dhicccnssmseouscagiedieestesse cess eeeeerewene 
Ili Fu DEAhehdbeConted the eebeetetenee > Hepeeseede $b60 c0ee + oueeses Interpreter. 
JAMES Puanix, (my elder brother)............-ceeccccecececscecees Treasurer. 
Joseru Puantx, . Make besrwceececneecessceddsenener Quarter- Master. 
Witiiam Puanix, (younger brother). ..........cccscccccccccccecs .- «Commissary. 
Peter Pucmnix, A 8 8——«i‘éC§Hiawih wins) omceawasnen wmbenaen Clerk. 
FSUL PRBUIZ, (MY COUN)... 2p ccccccccrccscccecce secesverecescees Sutler, 
Buveaen PHGNIX, ditto, «= ..cccccccccces icine inde coe eadamaaee eedee Wagon- Master. 
RICHARD MNGENIX, (SeCONd COUSIN)......ccccscscercccccccescccccccee. Assistant ditto. 


These gentlemen, with one hundred and eighty-four laborers employed as 
teamsters, chainmen, rodmen, ete., made up the party. For instruments, we had 
1 large Transit Instrument, (8 inch achromatic lens), 1 Mural Cirele, 1 Altitude 
and Azimuth Instrument, (these instruments were permanently set up in a mule 
eart, Which was backed into the plane of the true meridian, when required for 
use,) 13 large Theodolites, 18 small ditto, 8 Transit Compasses, 17 Sextants, 34 
Artificial Horizons, 1 Sidereal Clock, and 184 Solar Compasses. Each employee 
was furnished with a gold chronometer watch, and, by a singular mistake, a dia- 
mond pin and gold chain; for directions having been given, that they should be 
furnished with “chains and pins,’ —meaning of course such articles as are used 
in surveying,—Lieut. Root, whose “zeal somewhat overran his discretion,” incon- 
tinently procured for each man the above-named articles of jewelry, by mistake. 
They were purchased at Tucker's (where, it is needless to remark, “ you can buy 
a diamond pin or ring,”) and afterwards proved extremely useful in our inter- 
course With the natives of the Mission of Dolores, and, indeed, along the route. 

Every man was suitably armed, with four of Colt’s revolvers, a Minie rifle, a 
copy of Col. Benton’s speech on the Pacifie Railroad, and a mountain howitzer. 
These last named heavy articles required each man to be furnished with a wheel- 
barrow for their transportation, which was accordingly done; and these vehicles 
proved of great service on the survey, in transporting not only the arms but the 
baggage of the party, as well as the plunder derived from the natives. A squad- 
ron of dragoons, numbering 150 men, under Capt. MeSpadden, had been detailed 
as an escort, They accordingly left about a week before us, and we heard of 
them occasionally on the march. 

On consulting with my assistants, I had determined to select, as a base for our 
operations, a line joining the summit of Telegraph Hill with the extremity of the 
wharf at Oakland, and two large iron thirty-two pounders were accordingly pro- 
cured, and at great expense embedded in the earth, one at each extremity of the 
line, to mark the initial points. On placing compasses over these points to de- 
termine the bearing of the base, we were extremely perplexed by the unaccount- 
able loeal attraction that prevailed; and were compelled, in consequence, to 
select a new position, This we finally concluded to adopt between Fort Point 
and Saucelito; but, on attempting to measure the base, we were deterred by 
the unexpected depth of the water intervening, which, to our surprise, was con- 
siderably over the chain bearers’ heads. Disliking to abandon our new line, 
which had been selected with much care and at great expense, I determined to 
employ in its measurement a reflecting instrument, used very successfully by the 
United States Coast Survey. 


I, therefore, directed my assistants to proeure me 
a “}evrorrore,” but after being annoyed by having brought to me successively 
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a sweet smelling shrub of that name, and a box of “ Lubin’s Extract” to select 
from, it was finally ascertained, that no such instrument could be procured in 
California. In this extremity, I bethought myself of using as a substitute the 
flash of gunpowder. Wishing to satisfy myself of its practicability by an experi- 
ment, I placed Dr. Dunshunner at a distance of forty paces from my Theodolite, 
with a flint-lock musket, carefully primed, and directed him to flash in the pan, 
when I should wave my hand. Having covered the Doctor with the Theodolite, 
and by a movement of the tangent screw placed the intersection of the cross 
lines directly over the muzzle of the musket, I accordingly waved; when I was 
astounded by a tremendous report, a violent blow in the eye, and the instanta- 
neous disappearance of the instrument. 

Observing Dr. Dunshunner lying on his back in one direction, and my hat, 
which had been violently torn from my head, at about the same distance in 
another, I concluded that the musket had been accidentally loaded. Such proved 
to be the ease; the marks of three buckshot were found in my hat, and a shower 
of serews, broken lenses and pieces of brass, which shortly fell around us, told 
where the ball had struck, and bore fearful testimony to the accuracy of Dr. Dun- 
shunner’s practice. Believing these experiments more curious than useful, I 
abandoned the use of the ‘‘Heliotrope” or its substitutes, and determined to 
reverse the usual process, and arrive at the length of the base line by subsequent 
triangulation. I may as well state here, that this course was adopted and resulted 
to our entire satisfaction ; the distance fromFort Point to Saucelito by the solution 
of a mean of 1,867,454,926,465 triangles, being determined to be exactly three 
hundred and twenty-four fect. This result differed very much from our precon- 
ceived ideas and from the popular opinion ; the distance being generally supposed 
to be some ten miles; but I will stake my professional reputation on the accuracy 
of our work, and there can, of course, be no disputing the elucidations of science, 
or facts demonstrated by mathematical process, however incredible they may 
appear per se. 

We had adopted an entire new system of triangulation, which I am proud to 
claim (though I hope with becoming modesty) as my own invention. It simply 
consists in placing one leg of a tripod on the initial point, and opening out the 
other legs as far as possible; the distance between the legs is then measured by 
a two foot rule and noted down; and the tripod moved, so as to form a second 
triangle, connected with the first, and so on, until the county to be triangulated 
has been entirely gone over. By using a large number of tripods, it is easily 
seen with what rapidity the work may be carried on, and this was, in fact, the 
object of my requisition for so large a number of solar compasses, the tripod 
being in my opinion the only useful portion of that absurd instrument. Having 
given Lieut. Roor charge of the triangulation, and detached Mr. Jinxrins with a 
small party on hydrographical duty, (to sound a man’s well, on the upper part of 
Dupont Street, and report thereon) on the 5th of February I left the Plaza, with 
the savans and the remainder of my party, to commence the examination and 
survey of Kearny Srreet. 

Beside the mules drawing the cart which carried the transit instrument, I had 
procured two fine pack mules, each of which carried two barrels of ale for the 
draftsmen. Following the tasteful example of that gallant gentleman, who 
conducted the Dead Sea Expedition, and wishing, likewise, to pay a compliment 
to the administration under which 1 was employed, I named the mules “Fanny 
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Pierce,” and “Fanny Bigler.” Our cortége passing along Kearny Street attracted 
much attention from the natives, and, indeed, our appearance was sufficiently 
imposing to excite interest even in less untutored minds than those of these bar- 
barians. 

First came the eart, bearing our instruments; then a cart containing Lreur. 
Zero with a level, with which he constantly noted the changes of grade that 
might occur; then, one hundred and fifty men, four abreast, armed to the teeth, 
each wheeling before him his personal property and a mountain howitzer ; 
then the savans, each with note book and pencil, constantly jotting down 
some object of interest, (Doctor Tushmaker was so zealous to do something, 
that he pulled a tooth from an iron rake standing near a stable-coor, and was 
eursed therefor by the illiberal proprietor,) and finally, the Chief Professor, 
walking arm in arm with Dr. Dunshunner and gazing from side to side, with an 
air of ineffable blandness and dignity, brought up the rear. 

I had made arrangements to measure the length of Kearny Street by two 
methods; first, by chaining its sidewalks; and, secondly, by a little instrument 
of my invention called the “Goitometer.” This last, consists of a straight rod of 
brass, firmly strapped to a man’s leg and connected with a system of clock-work 
placed on his back, with which it performs, when he walks, the office of a ballis- 
tic pendulum. About one foot below the ornamental buttons on the man’s back 
appears a dial-plate connected with the clock-work, on which is promptly regis- 
tered by an index each step taken. Of course, the length of the step being 
known, the distance passed over in a day may be obtained by a very simple process. 

We arrived at the end of Kearny Street and encamped for the night about 
sundown near a large brick building, inhabited by a class of people called “The 
Orphans,” who, I am eredibly informed, have no fathers or mothers! After see- 
ing the camp properly arranged, the wheelbarrows parked and a guard detailed, 
Isent for the chainmen and “ Go-it-ometer” bearer, to ascertain the distance 
traveled during the day. 

Judge of my surprise to find that the chainmen, having received no instructions, 
had simply drawn the chain after them through the streets, and had no idea of 
the distance whatever. Turning from them in displeasure, I took from the “ Go- 
it-ometer” the number of paces marked, and on working the distance, found it 
to be four miles and a-half. Upon close questioning the bearer, William Boulder, 
(called by his associates, “Slippery Bill,”) I ascertained that he had been in a 
saloon in the vicinity, and after drinking five glasses of a beverage, known 
among the natives as “ Lager Bier,” he had danced a little for their amusement. 
Feeling very much dissatistied with the day’s survey, I stepped out of camp and 
stopping an omnibus, asked the driver how far he thought it to the Plaza? Ie 
replied, “ Half-a-mile,” which I accordingly noted down, and returned very much 
pleased at so easily obtaining so much valuable information. It would appear, 
therefore, that “Slippery Bill,” under the influence of five glasses, (probably 24 


quarts) of “ Lager Bier,” had actually danced four miles in a few moments. 


Kearny Street, of which I present above a spirited engraving from a beautiful 
drawing by Mr. Kraut, is a pass about fifty feet in width. The soil is loose and 
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sandy, about one inch in depth, below which, Dr. Dunshunner discovered a stra- 
tum of white pine, three inches in thickness, and beneath this again, sand. 

It is densely populated and smells of horses. Its surface is intersected with 
many pools of sulphuretted protoxide ef hydrogen, and we found several specimens 
of a vegetable substance, loosely distributed, which is classed by Mr. Weegates 
as the stalkus cabbagiensis. 

It being late in the evening when our arrangements for encamping were com- 
pleted, we saw but little of the natives until the next morning, when they gath- 
ered about our camp to the number of eighteen. 

We were surprised to find them of diminutive stature, the tallest not exceed- 
ing three feet in height. They were excessively mischievous and disposed to steal 
such trifling things as they could carry away. Their countenances are of the 
color of dirt, and their hair white and glossy as the silk of maize. The one that 
we took to be their chief, was an exceedingly diminutive personage, but with a 
bald head which gave him a very venerable appearance. He was dressed ina 
dingy robe of jaconet and was borne in the arms of one of his followers. On mak- 
ing them a speech, proposing a treaty and assuring them of the protection of their 
great Father, Pierce, the chief was aifected to tears, and on being comforted by 
his followers, repeatedly exclaimed, “da, da,—da, da;” which, we were informed 
by the interpreter, meant “father,” and was intended as a respectful allusion to 
the President. We presented him afterwards with some beads, hawk-bells and 
other presents, which he immediately thrust into his mouth, saying “Goo,” and 
crowing like a cock; which was rendered by the interpreter into an expression 
of high satisfaction. Having made presents to all his followers, they at length 
left us very well pleased, and we shortly after took up our line of march, From 
the notes of Dr. Bigguns, I transcribe the following description of one of this 
deeply interesting people : 

“Kearny Street native; name—Bill;—height, two feet nine inches ;—hair, 
white ;—complexion, dirt color ;—eyes, blue ;—no front teeth ;—opal at extremity 
of nose ;—dress, a basquine of bluish bombazine, with two gussets, ornamented 
down the front with erotchet work of molasses candy, three buttons on one side 
and eight button holes on the other—leggings of tow-cloth, fringed at the bot- 
toms and permitting free ventilation behind—one shoe and one boot ;—occupa- 
tion, erecting small pyramids of dirt and water; when asked what they were, 
replied ‘pies,’ (word in Spanish meaning feet ; supposed they might be the feet or 
foundation of some barbarian structure)—religious belief, obscure ;—when asked 
who made him, replied ‘PAR,’ (supposed to be the name of one of their princi- 
pal Deities. )” ° 

We broke up our encampment and moved North by compass across Market 
Street, on the morning of the 6th, and about noon had completed the survey as 
far as the corner of Second Street. 

While crossing Market Street, being anxious to know the exact time, I con- 
eluded to determine it by observation. Having removed the Sidereal Clock 
from the cart, and put it in the street, we placed the cart in the plane of the 
Meridian, and I removed the eye and object-glass of the transit, for the purpose 
of wiping them, While busily engaged in this manner, an individual, whom I 
have reason to believe is connected with a fire company, approached, and seeing 
the large brazen tube of the transit pointed to the sky, mistook it for a huge 
speaking trumpet. Misled by this delusion, he mounted the cart, and in an 
awful tone of voice shouted through the transit “ Wash her, Thirteen!” but 
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having miscalculated the strength of his lungs, he was seized with a violent fit 
of coughing, and beforeshe could be removed had completely coughed the verti- 
eal hairs out of the instrument. I was in despair at this sudden destruction of 
the utility of our most valuable instrument, but fortunately recollecting a grid- 
iron, that we had among our kitchen apparatus, I directed Dr. Heavysterne to 
hold it up in the plane of the true Meridian, and with an opera glass watched 
and noted by the clock the passage of the sun’s center across the five bars. Hav- 
ing made these observations, I requested the principal computer to work them 
out, as I wished to ascertain the time immediately ; but he replying that it would 
take some three months to do it, I concluded not to wait, but sent a man into the 
grocery, corner of Market and Second, to inquire the time, who soon returned 
with the desired information. It may be thought singular, that with so many 
gold watches in our party, we should ever be found at a loss to ascertain the time ; 
but the fact was that I had directed every one of our employees to set his watch by 
Greenwich mean time, which, though excellent to give one the longitude, is for 
ordinary purposes the meanest time that can be found. A distressing casualty 
that befel Dr. Bigguns on this occasion may be found worthy of record. An 
omnibus, passing during the time of observation, was driven carelessly near our 
Sidereal Clock, with which it almost came into contact. Dr. Bigguns, with a 
slight smile, remarked that “the clock was nearly run down,” and immediately 
fainted away. The pursuits of science cannot be delayed by accidents of this 
nature, two of the workmen removed our unfortunate friend, at once, to the 
Orphan Asylum, where, having rung the bell, they left him on the steps and 
departed, and we never saw him afterwards. 

From the corner of Market to the corner of Second and Folsom Streets, the 
route presents no object of interest worthy of mention. We were forced te the 
conclusion, however, that little throwing of stones prevails near the latter point, 
as the inhabitants mostly live . glass houses. On the 8th we had brought the 
survey nearly up to Southwick’s Pass on Folsom Street, and we commenced going 
through the Pass on the morning of the ninth. This pass consists of a rectangular 
ravine, about 10 feet in length, the sides lined with pine boards, with a white 
oak (quercus albus) bar, that at certain occasions forms across, entirely obstruct- 
ing the whole route. We found no difficulty in getting through the Pass on foot, 
nor with the wheelbarrows; but the mule carts and the “two Fannies” were 
more troublesome, and we were finally unable to get them through without a 
considerable pecuniary disbursement, amounting in all to one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1 50). We understand that the City of San Francisco is desirous of 
effecting a safe and free passage through this celebrated caiion, but a large appro- 
priation (220,000) is required for the purpose. 

The following passages relating to this portion of the sete transcribed from 
the Geological Notes of Dr. Dunshunner, though not directly connected with the 
objects of the survey, are extremely curious in a scientific point of view, and 
may be of interest to the general reader. 

“The country in the vicinity of the route after leaving Southwick’s Pass is 
very productive, and I observed with astonishment, that red-headed children 

appear to grow spontaneously. A building was pointed out to me, near our line 
of march, as the /ocale of a most astounding agricultural and architectural 
phenomenon, which illustrates the extreme fertility of the soil in a remarkable 


degree. A small pine wardrobe, which had been left standing by the side of the 
house, (a frame cottage with a piazza) at the commencement of the rainy season, 
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took root and in a few weeks grew to the prodigious height of thirty feet, and still 
preserving its proportions and characteristic appearance, extended in each diree- 
tion, until it covered a space of ground some forty by twenty feet in measurement. 

This singular phenomenon was taken advantage of by the proprietors; doors 
and windows were cut in the wardrobe, a chimney erected, and it now answers 
every purpose of an addition to the original cottage, being two stories in height! 
This phenomenon appears almost incredible, but fortunately the house and at- 
tached wardrobe may be seen any day, from the road, at a trifling expense of 
omnibus hire, by the sceptical. Some distance beyond, rises a noble structure, 
built entirely of cut-wood, called ‘The Valley House, by Mrs. Hubbard.’ Not 
imagining that a venial species of profanity was conveyed by this legend, I 
concluded that Mrs. Hubbard was simply the proprietor, This brought to my 
mind the beautiful lines of a primitive poet, Spenser,* if I mistake not: 

‘Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
But when she got there, the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog got none.’ 

Feeling curious to ascertain if this were, by any possibility the ancient resi- 
dence of the heroine of these lines, perchance an ancestress of the present pro- 
prietor, | ventured to call and inquire; and my antiquarian zeal was rewarded 
by the information, that such was the case; and that, if I returned at a later 
hour during the evening, 1 could be allowed a sight of the closet, and a view of 
the skeleton of the original dog. Delighted with my success, I returned accord- 
ingly, and finding the door closed, ventured to knock; when a sudden shower of 
rain fell, lasting but about five seconds, but drenching me to the skin. Unde- 
terred by this contretemps, 1 elevated my umbrella and knocked again, loudly, 
when a violent concussion upon the umbrella, accompanied by a thrill down the 
handle, which caused me to seat myself precipitately in a bucket by the side of 
the door, convinced me that electrical phenomena of an unusual character were 
prevalent, and decided me to return with all speed to our encampment. Here I 
was astounded by discovering inverted on the summit of my umbrella, a curious 
aud deeply interesting vase, of singularly antique shape, and composed, appa- 
rently, of white porcelain. Whether this vase fell from the moon, a comet or a 
passing meteor, I have not yet decided; drawings of it are being prepared, and 
the whole subject will receive my thorough investigation at an early day.+ 

I subsequently attempted to pursue my investigations at the ‘ Valley House,’ 
but the curt manner of the proprietor led me to suspect that the subject was 
distasteful, and I was reluctantly compelled to abandon it. 

Near the ‘ Valley House’ I observed an advertisement of ‘The Mountain 
View,’ by P. Buckley, but the building in which it is exhibited being closed, I 
had uo opportunity to judge of the merits of the painting, or the skill of Mr. 
Buckley as an artist. A short distance further I discovered a small house occu- 
pied by a gentleman, who appeared engaged in some description of traffie with 
the emigrants; and on watching his motions intently, my surprise was great to 
find his employment consisted in selling them small pieces of pasteboard at fifty 
cents a-piece! Curious to know the nature of these valuable bits of paper, I 
watched carefully the proprietor’s motions through a window for some hours; 
but being at length ohserved by him, I was requested to leave—and I left. This 
curious sub, ect is, therefore, I regret to say, euwrapped in mystery, and I relue- 
tantly leave it for the elucidation of some future savant. The beautiful idea, 
originated by Col. Benton, that buffaloes and other wild animals are the pioneer 
engineers, and that subsequent explorations can discover no better roads than 
those selected by them, would appear to apply admirably to the Central Route. 
Many pigs, singly and in droves, met and passed me continually; and as the 
pig is unquestionably a more sagacious animal than the buffalo, their preference 
for this route is a most significant fact. I was, moreover, informed by the emi- 
grants, that this route was ‘the one followed by Col. Fremont, when he lost his 
men.’ This statement must be received cum grano salis, as on my inquiry— 


* The Doctor is in error; the lines quoted are from Chaucer. J. P. 


+ This curious antique, to which I haye given the name of the “ Dunshunner Vase,” has singn- 
larly the appearance of a wash basin! When the drawings are completed, it is to be presented 
to the California Academy of Natural Sciences, J. P. 
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‘What men?’ my informant replied ‘A box of chessmen,’ which answer from its 
levity threw an air of doubt over the whole piece of information, in my mind. 
There can be no question, however, that Lieut. Beale has frequently traveled this 
route, and that it was a favorite with him; ineed, I am informed that he took 
the first omnibus over it that ever left San Francisco for the Mission of Dolores. 

The climate, in these latitudes is mild, snow appears to be unknown, and we 
saw but little ice; what there was being sold at twenty-tive cents per lb, 

The geological formation of the county is not voleanic, I saw but one small 
specimen of trap during the march, which I observed at the ‘ Valley House,’ 
with a mouse init. From the vast accumulations of sand in these regions, I am 
led to adopt the opinion of the ethnologists of the ‘California Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences,’ and conclude that the original name of this territory was Sand 
Francisco, from which the final ‘d’ in the prefix has been lost by time, like the 
art of painting on glass, J 

Considering the innumerable villages of pigs to be found located on the line 
of march, and the consequent effect produced on the atmosphere, | would respect- 
fully suggest to the Chief Engineer the propriety of changing the name of the 
route by a slight alteration in the orthography, giving it the appropriate and 
euphonious title of the ‘Scentral R. R. Route.’ 

Respectfully submitted, 
ABRAHAM DUNSHUNNER, L. L. D. 
P. G. C. R. RB. BR. 8.” 

From Southwick’s Pass, the survey was continued with unabated ardor until 
the evening of the 10th instant, when we had arrived opposite Mrs. Freeman’s 
“American Eagle,” where we encamped. From this point a botanical party 
under Prof. Weegates was sent over the hills to the 8. and W. for exploration. 


, 


They returned on the 11th, bringing a box of sardines, a tin can of preserved 
whortleberries, and a bottle of whisky, as specimens of the products of the coun- 
try over which they had passed. They reported discovering on the old plank 


road, an inn or hostel kept by a native American Irishman, whose sign exhibited 
the Harp of Ireland encircling the shield of the United States with the mot- 


toes 
“Erin GO UNUM,” 
“KE PLurisus BRAGH.” 
On the 14th the party arrived in good health and excellent spirits at the 
“Nightingale,” Mission of Dolores. 
History informs us, that 


“The Nightingale club at the village was held, 
At the sign of the cabbage and Shears.” 


It is interesting to the Antiquarian to look over the excellent cabbage garden, 
still extant immediately opposite the Nightingale, and much more so to converse 
with Mr. Shears the respected and urbane proprietor. 

The survey and reconnoissance being finished on our arrival at the Mission, it 
may be expected that I should here give a full and impartial statement as to the 
merits or demerits of the route, in connection with the proposed Railroad. 

Some three months must elapse, however, before fhis can be done, as the tri- 
angulation has yet to be perfectly computed, the sub-reports examined and 
compiled, the observations worked out, and the maps and drawings executed, 
Besides, I have received a letter from certain parties interested in the Southern 
and Northern routes, informing me that if I suspend my opinion on the “Great 
Central ” for the present, it will be greatly to my interest,—and as my interest 
is certainly my principal consideration, I shall undoubtedly comply with their 
request, unless, indeed, greater inducement is offered to the contrary. 

Meanwhile I can assure the public, that a great deal may certainly be said in 
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favor of the Central Route. A full report accompanied by maps, charts, sub- 
reports, diagrams, calculations, tables and statistics, may shortly be expected. 

Profiles of Prof. Heavysterne, Dr. Dunshunner and myself, executed in black 
court plaster by Mr. Jinkins, R. A., one of the Artists of the Expedition, in his 
unrivaled style of elegance, may be seen fora short time at Messrs. LeCount & 
Strong’s—scale 4 inch to 1 foot. 

In conclusion I beg leave to return my thanks to the Professors, Assistants, 
and Artists of the Expedition, for the energy, fidelity and zeal, with which they 
have ever co-operated with me, and seconded my efforts; and to assure them that 
I shall be happy at any time to sit for my portrait for them, or to accept the 
handsome service of plate, which I am told they have prepared for me, but feel 
too much delicacy to speak to me about. 

I remain, with the highest respect and esteem for myself and every body else, 

JOHN PHOENIX, A. M., 
Chief Engineer and Astronomer, 8. F. A. M. D. C. R. 

The annexed sketch of our route, prepared by Messrs. Jinkins and Kraut, is 
respectfully submitted to the Public. It is not, of course, compiled with that 
accuracy, which will characterize our final maps, but, for the ordinary purposes 
of travel, will be found sufficiently correct. JP, AM CE & C. A, 
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GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ir there is anything that is amusing to the quiet looker-on, it is to see a 
Yankee—we use the term in its broad sense—become exasperated, when he is 
brought into contact with a Mexican or Indian (in crossing the Isthmus, for exam- 
ple) and curse the poor hombre because he doesn’t understand English. Of 
course it is the poor fellow’s fault that he wasn’t born among “the Universal 
Yankee Nation,” and, in the self-sufficient air of mingled disgust and indignation 
with which his superior “gives it up” and turns away, do we notice a trait in 
the character of our people, which we possess in common with no other nation 
on earth. <A good story is told of a Yankee, who had taken up his residence for 
several months in Rome, the delicate humor of which cannot fail to be appre- 

-ciated. [He persisted in speaking English wherever he went. If there was 
anything which he did despise, it was Italian. The subjects of the Pope were 
not born either North or South of Mason and Dixon’s Line, and, of course, were 
an inferior race. As Jonathan was walking one day down the “Corso,” he came 
to a pastry shop, and after looking into the windows sometime, he sauntered 
into the establishment, and up to the counter, behind which stood a soiled Figaro 
with a red fez cap upon his uncombed locks. After gazing ail over the counter 
and among the shelves, he looked at Figaro, and said—“ Have you got any 
regular, old-fashioned, down-east, Yankee, pumpkin pies?” Figaro was non- 
plussed. Jonathan repeated—* Have you got any regular, old-fashioned, down- 
east, Yankee, pumpkin pies?” Figaro looked off, then back again, shook his 
head and shrugged his shoulders in intimation of his utter ignorance of what 
his customer wanted. Jonathan then leaned over the counter, looked the pas- 
ticciere directly in the eye, and, repeating very slowly and distinctly each word 
by itself, in order to insure no misapprehension this time, said once more— 
“ Have — you —got—any—regular—old-fashioned—down-east—Y ankee—pump- 


kin pies?” Figaro shrugged his shoulders again, and was evidently no nearer 
the point than before. “O,” said Jonathan, with mingled pity and contempt 
upon his countenance, and with the peculiar tone of a man who gives it up— 


“O, you don’t understand,” and walked out with the most. self-satisfied air 


imaginable. - - - Up among the Green Mountains there dwells a family by 


the name of Slocum. They were very numerous and very clanish—always 
marrying among themselves. They were never known to pay a bill or to doa 
day’s work in their lives. Among them was a dry old fellow yelept “Job,” who 
spent his days and nights mostly in the tavern bar-room. One of his neighbors 
asked him, one day, how it happened that the Slocums always intermarried— 
cousins with cousins, ete. “Well,” drawled out Job, dryly—“I don’t know, 
unless it is to keep the property together.” “ At that blessed moment,” states oir 
informant, “there wasn’t a three-cent piece to be found in the whole crow 
- - - Mansy thanks to Mr. Gro. Pen. Jounstron, Assemblyman from San Fi 
cisco, for Legislative documents. We were much amused, by the way, wit!) 
eurt card from his pen, published a few days since in one of the Sacrame 
papers. Mr. Jounston has shown himself to be no puny opponent. -  - 
PropaB_y a more miserable, filthy and degraded race do not tread the surface 
the earth than the California Digger Indians. They certainly stand at “the 
far end of the last point” of humanity. Contact with the whites has not 
sufficed to raise them an iota from their degradation. During a visit to Marys- 
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ville, a few weeks since, we stopped at one of their villages, while on a ride to 
Hock Farm, in order to show the natives to “Tne Dame.” Of course, having 
visited the place before, we were confident of a thorough acquaintance in the 
premises. So the ladies descended from the earriage, and we accompanied them 
in the important and responsible capacity of cicerone. To our surprise, many of 
the holes in the ground (their former habitations) were deserted—the bush and 
mud coverings having fallen in. Supposing, of eouree, that the race were 
rapidly thinning out, we philosophized on the interesting subject, and pointed 
out several piles of rubbish and torn sail-cloth as evidences of increasing civili- 
zation among them. Tue Dame, however—having a practical turn of mind, 
withal—quickly diseovered, while we were remarking upon the dissolving touch 
of the Anglo Saxon race, ete. that “the filthy creatures” had left their holes, 
and were actually living xpox the earth, and that these rude piles were hollow, 
being in fact their present habitations. Slightly foiled, we turned confidently to 
point out the high, cylindrical, wicker-work receptacles, which every old Cali- 
fornian will remember as their garners for gathered acorns. But we looked in 
vain. The “creatures” had actually come to use barrels instead, and we gave 
it up, and concluded that we didn’t know anything more about them than our 
neighbors. We however tock occasion, as a desperate resort, te remark upon 
their high advance in civilization; but, on a close inspection into their huts, Tue 
Dame thanked her stars “she was not as other men,” but expressed her gratifi- 
cation at an opportunity of witnessing this “interesting people,” while yet 
they had a few remnants ef their primitive condition about them, and before 
they had become entively enlightened. Tur Dame has a vein of sly humor and 
a streak of concealed satire, at times, exceedingly annoying. - - - SpeaKkIne 
of “The Diggers,” one of the most singular facts conneeted with them is their 
irreligious belief Every “good Indian,” say they, passes after death to the sun; 
every “bad Indian” te the moon; while all the women “go nine days into the 
earth, and there stay.” This is being “quietly inearthed” with a vengeance. 

- - Iy’s a large, indefinite region of country, between the Alleghanies and 
the Pacific, and eur Eastern cotemporaries’ appear to be so short-sighted that 
different individuals of merit who happen to dwell West of Ohio, lose their dis 
tinctness and seem to blend tegether inte one generality. “Some fellow ‘out 
‘West’ says”—and then will follow a gem of thought or a witticism that would 
do eredit to Lengfellow or Holmes, Now it’s a small piece of business, this 
complaining at such matters, but we have held our peace until patience is no 
longer a virtue. John Pheenix’s, and Pollock’s, and Shirley’s, and Anthony’s 
best, are scisscred again and again by our cotemporaries “out East,” and nine 
times in ten are introduced by the eternal generality—“Some fellow out West 
says.” The phrase is becoming almost as stale as the well-known simile—“ The 
oasis in the desert.” Our protest may be feeble, but we most decides ly enter it. 
- - - A Frrenp of ours, who has a house on Dupont street, hired a son of 
Erin a few days since to put it into order for a new tenant. Pat met his 
employer shortly afterwards, and accosted him thus: “Well, Mr.S , I’ve 
fixed up iverything in the house, and claned up iverything, and put it in complate 
orther.” “Well, that’s all right, Michael,” responded our friend. “But what,” 
said Pat, “what will yez be doin’ with that back window there?” “Which 
window do you mean, Michael?” “The window in the back 0’ the house, sir” 
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“Well, but which window do you mean?” “Arrah, sir,” responded Pat, true 
to his nativity, “that one that has the three wooden panes o’ glass in the bottom 
of it, sir.” At this stage of the proceedings our friend burst into aroar. ‘ What 
the divil are ye larfin’ at?” said Pat. “I’m laughing at you, Michael,” 
responded our friend. ‘ Well,” said Pat, conscious enough that he had made a 
bull, but too much of an Irishman to know how to correet it, “how the divil 
would you say it, thin?” We strongly suspect that many of the published bulls 
are charged unjustly upon the poor sons of Erin, but the above we can vouch 
for as “a Genuine.” - - ~- Some fellow out East has written the following 
beautiful poem: 


“THE EMPEROR’S BIRD’S-NEST. 


Once the Emperor Charles of Spain, | ‘Let no hand the bird molest,’ 

With his swarthy, grave commanders, Said he, solemnly, ‘nor hurt her!” 
I forget in what campaign, Adding then, by way of jest— 
Long besieged in mud and rain | *Golondrino is my guest— 

Some old frontier town of Flanders. *Tis the wife of some deserter.’ t 


Up and: down the dreary camp, 
i sat boots of Spanish leather, 
Striding with a mezsured tramp, 
These Hidalgos, dull and damp, 
Cursed the Frenchmen, cursed the weather. 


Swift as bow-string speeds a shaft, 

Through the camp was spread the rumor; 
And the soldiers, as they quatled 
Flemish beer, at dinner, laughed 


. At the Emperor's i umor. 
Thus, as to and fro they went, the Emperor's pleasant hu 


Over upland and through hollow, 
Giving their impatience vent, 
Perched upon the Emperor's tent, So, unharmed and. unafraid, 
In her nest they spied a swallow. There the swallow sat and brooded, 
5 Till the constant cannonade 
Yes, it was a swallow’s nest, | Through the walls a breach had made, 
Built of elay and hair of horses’ And the siege was thus concluded, 
Mane or tail, or dragon's crest, 
Found on hedgerows, east or west, 
After skirmish of the forces, Then the army, elsewhere bent, 
| Struck its tents, as if disbanding; 
7, an old Hidalgo said, ] Only not the Emperor's tent— 
nis. As he twirl this cray mustachio, | For he ordered, ere he went, 
Sure this swallow over-head Very curtly, ‘ Leave it standing!” 
Thinks our Emperor's tent a shed, “ 7 
And our Emperor but a macho.’ * 
Hearing his imperial name ; And it stood there all alone, 

Coupled with these words of malice, Loosely flapping, torn and tattered, 
Half in anger, half in shame, | Till the brood was fledged and flown, 
Forth the great campaigner came Singing o'er those walls of stone, 

Slowly from his canvas palace. | That the cannon-shot had shattered.” 


- - - Ovrreaders will recollect that in our last we extracted a number of adver- 

tisements from the issue of The London Times, purporting te be published on 
the first of January, 1955, in which the advancement made in the arts and 
sciences, and the changes in government, during the last half of the nineteenth 
and the first half of the twentieth centuries, were shadowed. We resume our 
extracts from the same sheet 

‘CHOOLS FOR ALL.—Useful instruc :tion having hitherto been chiefly confined to the produc- 

\O tive classes, and many in the upper ranks still remaining in a de sspe rate state of ignorance, it 
is proposed to establish SCHOOLS FOR THE HIGHER ORDERS, in order that, being equally 
well informed with the rest of the comunity, the plea of ignorance may no longer be al!owed as 


an excuse for the want of knowledge in the duties of life. Applications for particulars to be made 
to Dr. CHILDRENS, Lig ght House, Brompton. 





rMPOR TANT TO IN v AL IDS. —The New Macto Enrxir, which cures all diseases by the 

smell, The public will not be surprised at this announcement, as it has been discovered that 
the whole Materia Medica can be carried in a ring, and that the instruments of Surgery may be 
compressed into a snuff-box. To be had of JOHN FRANKENSTEIN & CO., German House, 
Spa Fields, 


* Spanish fer ** mule.’’ + Golondrino, in Spanish, means a swallow and a deserter 
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ee MOURNING.—Ladies and Gentlemen obliged to go into Mourning suddenly, will 
4 “find the quickest and most economical method is to dip in the Parenr Caticrapuic Bata, 
Dyer’s Buildings. One trial will prove the efficacy of this truly valuable invention. 





YENERAL QUARTER SESSIONS FOR LONDON AND MIDDLESEX.—Notice is 

3B hereby given that Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the City and County, knowing the 
general corruption and inaccuracy of the witnesses, do intend, at the next Sittings of their honor- 
able Court—viz: the first of the month next ensuing—to reject verbal testimony altogether, and 
form their correct and infallible judgments upon the sure and undeviating basis of that most pro- 
found and useful of all sciences—Craniology. JAMES BUMPUS, 

Sessions House, January 4, 1955, Clerk of the Peace. 
gy ACCOUNTANTS AND OTHERS.—Any person who will undertake to unravel the Bank 

Accounts, find real Claimants for the unclaimed Dividends, and point out an easy and effec- 

tual way to pay off the National Debt, may have constant employment, on application to JOUN 
BULL, No. 1 Bullion Street. 





TOW OPEN.—The AkErtAt Susrension Terrace, from the Iron Gallery of the Monument to 
N the Ball and Cross of St. Paul's Cathedral. ‘his delightful promenade is open daily for the 
use of children and invalids, and is entirely free from the smoke of the Railway trains passing 
through the City of London. For the accommodation of Visitors, the Proprietor bas made 
arrangements with the Aerial Omnibus Company for one of their Balloons to stop at either En- 
trance of the Suspension Terrace every five minutes. Toll: Adults, 1d.; Children and Servants, 
Half-price. 





‘INGULAR CURIOSITY.—To be seen alive, at 229 Regent Street, a remarkably fine speci- 
i men of that noble animal, the Horse. It is perfectly tame and docile, and is supposed to be 
the last of the species which formerly drew the cabs, broughams, ete., of the Metropolis, As 
this extraordinary animal will not long remain in London, an early visit is suggested, it being the 
Proprietor’s intention to exhibit the Horse in the Provinces. Admission: Front Seats, 2s.; Back 
do., 1s. Visitors are allowed to mount, as a real Saddle has been borrowed for the occasion from 
the British Museum. 


i AIN FOR PEAS.—Evecrricat Pocket Macuines, for Dissolving Clouds instantaneously. 
Of immense utility and assistance to Gardeners. To be seen in full operation in the Par- 
terre of Messrs. FIELD & WATERS, Meadow Lane, Moorfields. 





( YOMFORT IN TRAVE!LING.—Messrs. Walker and Flight beg to invite the attention of 


pedestrians to their portable walking sticks, which contain, (conveniently stowed away,) in 
their interior tubes, a bed, bolster and pillow, ready for inflation; also, a bedstead, linen sheets, 
Whitney blankets, soup, pens, ink, sealing-wax, paper, boot-jack, fire, knives, forks, spoons, Milton, 
Shakespeare. Byron, easy-chair and comfortable velocipede. At prices varying from 2s. 6d. to an 
Albert. Budge Row. Copy the address. 
q OST.—In England, between the years 1840 and 1550, all interest in the productions of one 
4 William Shakespeare. The missing article was sadly mutilated in the 19th century, by per- 
sons of the names of William Macready, Charles Kean and James Anderson. Being of little use 
to any but the owner, and not much to him, no very great reward will be given. Address Legiti- 
mate Drama, Ilumbug Street, Drury Lane. 





We extract the first leading article entire. It is as follows, viz: 

“Tu these days of progress let us sneer at nothing because it is new. We may 
smile and doubt, but still let us—think! Nearly two centuries have passed 
since our journal first started into existence; and, during that brief period, we 
have chronicled changes and improvements which have shaken the earth to its 
very center. We now print off more than one million copies of The Times 
newspaper per day, and are enabled to effect this great desideratum by means 
of air-pressure, which has completely superseded the use and power of steam. 
We now b/ow off fifty times the number of impressions we were formerly enabled 
to do by the then all-powerful use of steam. But even this is nothing compared 
to what we are preparing to effect for our readers in future. Within one little week 
from the present date, we shall dispatch our broad sheet to the remotest corner of 
the habitable world within fifteen minutes from the time of its leaving Printing- 
House Square. The number of impressions required to be worked for the 
supply of all the earth will be, as our readers are aware, incalculable; but we 
have entered into an arrangement for the construction of a cylinder which is to 
throw off 5,000,000 copies per hour. The sceptical may, perhaps, deem this an 
exaggerated statement. Let them do so. We say that we are about to achieve 
this miracle; and what 7’he 7'imes promises it always performs. But it may be 
said that the thing is impossible. The same observation has been made from 
time to time upon any advance in art or science. Little progress is made with- 
out perseverance. The man who invented printing was burned for a wizard; 
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the first applier of gas was saitiniiiads and starved on a dunghill; and the first 

} h maker of a steam-packet was treated as a mere visionary, although he 
hi appily lived to see his model cross the Atlantic. Again we say—readers, smile 
if you will, and doubt, but think—as sure as the sun rises in the East and sinks 
in the West, we wil perform what we promise. Every day is suggestive of 
some important improvement in our present wonderful machine ary ; and we will 
not rest upen our oars until we have annihilated both time and space.’ 

The following is an article in which a résumé of the doings in Parliament on 
the previous evening is given, viz: 

“Lonpox, Thursday, January 6, 1955. 

In the House of Peeresses last night, their Ladyships agreed to a motion 
brought forward by the Duchess of Brompton, by which, in future, the journals 
of Parliament are to record what is left undone, instead of narrating every 
trivial circumstance of fact, as heretofore. On a motion of Lady Peel, their 
Ladyships agreed to a return of the expenses incurred bringing the waters of the 
Nile to the Metro} olis 

Mrs. Brorurroz gave notice that she should move the House to repeal the 
standing order which prohibited the admission of the other sex during the 
debates. 

Mrs. Baruerst, in a most forcible, eloquent, and feeling speech, called the 
attention of the House to the distressing particulars of a death from actual 
starvation, age had occurred in the metropolis, and held it monstrous that 
such a casualty should take place while the Sisters of Charity took so large a 
stipend from the public purse for the sole purpose of preventing the possibility 
of such destitution. 

Mrs. Home Secreray Hawes proved the death of the individual alluded to 
arose from a mistaken spirit of pride on his part. The man had barricaded 
himself in a lonely house near the ruins of St. James's Palace, and liad positively 
refused to be seen by, or receive aid from, the Sisters of Charity. She was, 
however, perfectly willing to consent to any inquiry upon the subject which the 
House might suggest. 

Mrs. Cociirnane laid upon the table her bill for the observance of a proper 
dietary by all ranks of society. 

Mrs. Baruvrst opposed the motion, and moved that the bill be read that day 
six months. The Ilon. and learned Lady called the attention of the House to 
the primitive history of America, and drew a forcible picture of the horrors of 
Democracy. She placed these horrors in Juxtaposition with the blessings which 
had occurred to the same country by its after adoption of monarchical govern- 
ment; and she did not think that Kngland could, consistently with the true 
dignity due to its own character, interfere to make this monarchy elective. The 
bill before the House invested England with a most arbitrary power, and she 
should be sorry to see any of her countrywomen or countrymen called upon to 
interfere with America in her choice of a Queen. The Hon. Lady was exceed- 
ingly happy in her allusions to the policy, or, rather, impoliey of England in 
bygone times, and completely roused the risible faculties, if she did not actually 
rivet the more serious attentions, of her auditory, by detailing the petty schemes 
and abating of our own country in endeavoring to entrap poor Samuel 
Binks Columbus into accepting the crown of America. The Hon. Lady con- 
cluded a speech r markable for its bitter irony by ealling upon her couutry- 
women to reject the bill as an interference at once uncalled for, unconstitutional 
and unwise. 

Mrs. Sxerrineron declared it to be her intention to support the amendment of 
Mrs. Bathurst, if Mrs. Home Soewehany. Hawes persisted in pushing the motion 
to a division. Enel nd she contended, had suffered for ages from interference 
with the political government of countries for which, in fact, it did not care one 
farthing. 

Mrs. Cocurane said at present England had the whip hand of America, and 
she thought her countrywomen could not do better than keep that turbulent 
nation in its present subjection. 

A discussion then ensued upon a petition presented by Mrs. Lushington from 
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Hounslow, praying for a return of the practice of burying the dead instead of 
burning them, as at present ordered by law. 

Mrs. Pret objected to the reception of the petition, and called attention 
to the fact that it was only in the unenlightened ages of the last century that 
the indecent practice of burying the dead in the midst of the living was tolerated. 

The petition was rejected, and the other orders of the day having been gone 


through, the House adjourned.” 
And, to conelude, we give the following additional advertisements: 


} OT AIR PIPES.—The Commissioners appeinted by Government to protect the liv of the 
middle classes of society, hereby give notice that they are r =~ to reccive tenders for an 

immediate supply of Gutta Percha Tubes, to be laid down tor the dissemination of hot air in the 

streets of the Mctropolis, as the Act will come into operation on the first of March. Entitled “An 

Act to prevent Persons Perishing of Cold in the Streets of London and Villages adjacent.” 
Blanket House, Dec. 26, 1954. 


JOCKET SHIRT-WASHER.—This invaluable article for the toilet may be had of Messrs. 

Combes & Sweet, Lavender Hill. By this simple, but useful, contrivance, gentlemen's shirts 

wash, iron and starch themselves whilst on the backs of their wearers. Price one Edward. In 
waistcoat boxes, two Edwards. 


RB: tITISHE ASSOCIATION.—An extraordinary meeting of the Members will be held on the 
J Ast of February next, Professor Wageman in the chair. A tf: lt attendance is particularly re- 
quested, as Professor Jackson is prepared to prove as an indis itable fact, that the Antediluvians 
kept cows and vended their produce like Christians; the learned Professor having discovered 
during his travels in Belgraria, a petrified milk-walk with a fragment of a fossil pump-handle at 
the end of it. 


Wes! FOR GOLD.—The Ly ucif ine of Omnibuses across the Rocky Mou ntains, starts 
from * The Swan with Two Necks,” to the Kingdom of California, every other hour. Fare 
half-an-Albert. No gold will be received. 
Ke ONOM ISE YOUR TIME —Jehe Sears -s woul 1 infort m to the pub lic, now that co coal ha is become 
4 scarce, that having perfected his wonderful invention, the Composition-Warn ting-B! ocks, a 
large supply of the article is to be found at the Suspended Warehouse, ninety-eight feet 8. E. from 
Lof St. Pauls. urrier balloons every fis e minutes from Hyde Park grand gate. Profes- 
Ss would stat yw the information of the public that he has an article of Composition- 
arming-Blocks, in a corner of each of which, a mateh is inserted, which being touched with 
sand paper, speedily ignites the Block, thus avoiding the vexatious delays heretofore suffered in 
the kindling of a fire. Prof. 8., having patented his invention, is now a marriageable man within 
the letter of the law, and is ready to receive qonpesm, 


T IF ALUTIN LETTER EXPR ESS.—Le ‘tter Wings, with Clock- Work attached, will be 
supplied cheap at 92,451 Strand, to such as cannot afford to pay the exorbitant price of one 
penny to Wells, Far; o's Ancient Grand Air, Earth and Water Express, for the transporta- 
tion of Packages across the Island. Tables giving the number of turns to the key for each 
distance, and show to an inch the diflerent distances between door-step and door-step, 
throughout the south and center of England, furnished gratis. 
- - - Tux following, writes “our John,” is what K. N. Pepper Esq. would call 
’ i 
a Nepigram,—it dropped from the pen of a literary friend on a warm day of ye 
present month: 
3 The Seasons drive Time's circling Car— 
And this the nnweleome fact explains, 
W! hy ‘times’ so dull and sluggish are 
For Wryter holdeth back the rains,” 


White promenading Montgomery Street the other day, we fell in with 


id who has not done so well in this country as he probably would 


have done, had the of distillation never been discovered. “ What are you 


doing now, Blossom?” said we. “Sir,” replied aiaonid with great soleninitys 
rather vacant expression of countenance, “I’m taster of liquors to Patty & 
Barren, offce hours from 9 P. M. till daylight” —and then he hiccouvhed. His 
wy should be large, poor fellow, for he is undoubtedly very attentive to busi- 
ness, - - Tue following, from the archives of the “Mission of Dolores— 
Asylum for vagabond p a was committed by Judge T——, after incredible labor 
and exertion, during some four months occupied principally in watching it. “Who 
was the mother of St. Luke?” “Probably a Mameluke.” This pun is evidently 
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antique and of Hebrew origin, being a “Jew d’ esprit.” - - - Ix a country 
town in Vermont, whilom, there dwelt a waggish character who was nicknamed 
by the townsfolk, “Drug.” Ile was a man who could carry out a practical joke, 
as well as appreciate one. It so happened, that on a certain Sabbath, there was 
no minister to officiate in the small Presbyterian church of the village. In the 
dilemma, one Deacon Hicks, voluntered to mount the pulpit and read a sermon. 
The choir appeared to be empty and the good deacon commenced the services. 
To eke out the time, he selected the longest Psalm in the book, to read after the 
prayer. There were fifty mortal stanzas; the deacon waded through every one 
of them, and took his seat, merely because it was customary, and was about to 
arise a second afterwards to read a selection from the Scriptures, when he was 


” 


surprised to observe lank “Drug” rearing himself, solitary and alone, in the 
choir, showing full half of his person over the curtains, and commencing in a 
most nasal tone to sing the first stanza. The Deacon took his seat again, quite 
gratified that his friend “ Drug” was sedate for once in his life, and that he had 
come so kindly to his (the Deacon’s) assistance. After some nine stanzas had 
been sung, he began to grow nervous, wishing to proceed to the sermon, But 
“Drug” continued on, with imperturable face, and notwithstanding the Deacon 
hemmed, and skook his haudkerchief and tried atl ways imaginable to arrest the 
attention of the wag in the choir, the latter quietly persevered, neither looking 
to the right nor the left, until he had sung out the entire fifty stanzas. This 
done, he took his seat as though nothing had happened. The Deacon eat a cold 
dinner that day and concluded that he had adopted a profession which was “ not 
at all in his line.” - - - One of the best conducted and pleasantest hotels 
” at 
Marysville. Convenient, quiet, elegant and home-like, are the terms best ex- 


that one can meet in his journeyings through California, is “The Merchant’s 


pressing its condition. Mine hosts, Messrs. Stephenson & Churchill, leave noth- 
ing undone to secure the comfort and pleasure of their guests. It is rarely that 
one sits at a better table, rarely that one meets a more polisiied and agreeable 
company than are to be found at the establishment just west of the Plaza. Most 
agreeable is it to meet in your host, a man who ean sympathise in your “ crea- 
ture wants,”—but if, peradventure, he be an educated gentleman and one au fait 
in the elegancies of life, as are our friends of “The Merchant’s,” then is it doubly 
to one’s advantage to place himself under their social roof. - - - During the 

+ J 7 + 


sujourn of Clristy’s Mins 


rels among us, “ Our John” was called upon to prepare 
a local song for them, to be consigned to the pleasant flats and spaces of “The 


” 


other side of Jordan.” The song of course “ took,” excellent well. We have a 
few stanzas by us at this present writing, the best of which we cannot refrain 
from transferriig to our pages. They run as follows :— 
“The British and the French feel just as good as new, 
Sebastopol is now all their burden— 
But if all accounts from Petropol’ski are true, 
They were wallopped on the other side of Jordan.” 
* * x * * 
“Venry Meiggs built this hall, a year or two ago, 
It’s a long un, a high un, a broad un, 
But he made a bigger haul just before he went away, 
And—he tuk it to the other side o° Jordan.” 
Alas, too true! - - - Aw esteemed contributor has prepared for us the fol- 
lowing account of a scene which occurred not long since, not a thousand miles 
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away from Powell street, or Bush street, there or thereabouts: “What do you 
think!” exclaimed a friend of ours, as he rushed into his house the other even- 
ing in a high state of nervous excitement. In his hand he held a basket, cov- 
ered with a white cloth, which he deposited very carefully on the floor. “ What 
do you think! I’ve found a baby!” “A baby! when? where? how? Why 
Charles!} What in the world did you bring it here for#” remarked his wife 
with great astonishment. “Do you think we need an addition to the family? 
Have we not babies enough already, I would like to know? How came you 
with other folks’ babies? Where did you get it?” During this outburst, our 
friend was pacing the floor with hurried strides, the top of his hat crushed in, 
and his agitated face expressing the fearful responsibility he had assumed. Com- 
ing to a halt, and folding his arms in an exceedingly impressive and solemn 
manner, he said—* My dear, this innocent child has been abandoned, and left in 
the streets to perish; and had not Providence directed my steps toward it, the 
rising sun would have found it cold in death. Just opposite the Lager Bier 
Saloon, I nearly stumbled over this basket, when a low, piteous moan made me 
aware of its contents. Take it, my dear; cherish and protect it, and when in 
some future time we see it occupying a high and distinguished position in 
society, our hearts with pleasure will recur to this most happy hour.” As he 
gently raised the basket from the floor to place it in her hands, something very 
like a ery seemed to issue from it, striking with painful distinctness upon their 
ears. All the latent chords of the mother’s sympathies were aroused. She 
forgot her previous annoyance, her already sufficiently numerous family—every- 
thing, in fact, except the helpless creature before her thus imploring for relief. 
“Poor little thing!” she exclaimed. “It’s nearly starved, I expect; there, there, 
there—don’t ery; bless his little heart”—and, carefully removing one corner of 
the napkin, she discovered what appeared to be the outline of a very diminu- 
tive, dark complexioned child. Starting suddenly back, she indignantly 
exclaimed—*O, horror! It’s black!” and, covering her face with her hands, 
sank into a chair. A boisterous shout of laughter was the only reply. Not 
appreciating the joke, and being rather angry at having her feelings thus trifled 
with, she said, somewhat tartly—“1I’m sure J don’t see anything amusing in all 
this. You bring home a nigger baby in a basket, endeavor to enlist my sympa- 
thies in its favor, and then make fun of me. Charles, I am ashamed of you!” 
A renewed burst of laughter cut short the lecture, nor could any answer be 
obtained to the oft-repeated question—‘ What in the wide world are you laugh- 
ing at?” while our friend was rolling on the floor, holding his hands on his 
sides, kicking out his legs, and displaying many other very decided symptoms of 
insanity. Finally he managed to gasp forth—“ It may——not be———-very 
ugly ;———-why don’t you examine its features?” Mastily ap- 
proaching the basket, she tore off the cover, and disclosed a large, cold, roast 
goose, beautifully cooked, and quite brown. The mystery was solved—a kind 
friend had presented the said goose, and the creaking of the handle had been 
mistaken for a cry. It was a severe struggle between anger at being made 
the victim of such an unfeeling, practical joke, and the extreme ludicrousness 
of the whole affair. Natural good humor, however, prevailed, and many were 
the jests on the subject of an increase in the family, and the extraordinary % 
philanthropy displayed by “Charles” in his effort to save a young soul slightly — 
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off color. - - - Reap, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the following excel- 
lent paragraph, which we cut from that well-edited and sensible sheet, The 
Chronicle : 





“We have never seen in this city so many beantifal women collected together on a similar 
occasion, There was not as much extravagant dressing as we had anticipated. —a very good sign, 
This he i vellas a folly here. But a better taste seems to have found a commence- 
ment. Elegance, the true type of correct taste, is not to be bought with dollars. She who wears 
the most costly dr i ; the best-dressed lady. We have seen fair ladies in muslin 
appear to bet'er adv: their neighbor with a month of her husband's salary upon her 
back. There were rich, as well as beautiful dresses displayed upon the occasion, but, compara- 
tively, little of foolish extravagance.” 
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- - - ToL, IL F. we would say, that 


“ Would that never 
Thou shouldst ever 
Cease thy soulfull sounding song,” 
will scarcely pass muster. The rest of the poem is very good, but not quite 
excellent cnough to induce us to overlook the slight mistake above alluded to. 
- - - A Frienp relates the following as an instance of the readiness with 
which the sons of Erin adapt themselves to any land service in which they may 
happen to be engaged. When Napoleon meditated the invasion of England, it 
was proposed to enlist some of the Irishmen who at that time in large numbers 
made France their home. It was believed that hatred to the “Ould Country ” 
would make them good fighters. Gen. Humbert was detailed upon the recruit- 
ing service, and soon collected quite a large battalion. While in Bordeaux, one 
of his new recruits met an Englishman, a domiciled resident of the city. With 
true Irish heartiness Pat clapped him on the shoulder, saying “ Yer my Pris- 
oner!” “Prisoner! to whom?” inquired the Englishman, ‘ Prisoner to the 
Frinch!” - - - Tuts reminds us of an incident which occurred in this city, 
a day or two since. A ledy who resides on “Sophia Terrace,” had requested a 
storekeeper, from whom she had purehased a work-box, to send it up to her 
residence. The same af 








ternoon the Trish porter was dispatched with the pack- 
age. Ile was told to go to No, 20 “Sophia Terrace,” and the lpcale of this little 
street was accurately described to him. We wandered round until he thought 
himself about in the right place, and then going up to a door, which happened 
in fact to be the very place to whieh he was sent, he rapped. The door was 
opened, and Pat, holding the box earéfully in his hand, asked with the utmost 
innocence—* ure, and does Sophia Terrence live here?” Pat delivered the box, 
but couldn't for the life of him understand why the laugh should happen to come 
in just at that point. - - - Axupsr the recent changes in San Francisco, one 
of the most noteworthy is the gradual but certain transfer of business from 
Montgomery down to Battery street. Upon. the latter thoroughfare, Page, 
Bacon & Co. have recently erected one of the most classic structures in the 
city. Here also stands the new Merchants’ Exchange, and opposite the lat- 
ter, the cornerstone of the new Custom House’ was recently laid. <A large 
erowd were assembled on the oceasion, and the ceremonies were exceedingly 
interesting, Mr. Samver J. Brier, the Appraiser-General, officiating. His 
eloquent address, replete with information touching the past and present com- 
mercial condition of our city, was listened to with marked attention by the mer- 
chants and citizens generally who were present. We understand that 


arrange- 
ments have been made to complete the structure this year. 


- - - Weare in 
regular receipt of the Sierra Citizen, published in Downieville, and one of the 
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most neatly edited papers in the State. Its editor, Mr. C. B. McDonaxp, is a 
polished writer, and we are happy to learn that the Citizen is rapidly growing 
into favor wherever it appears. Its first volume was completed on the third of 
last month, and we cannot refrain from copying a short extract from the leading 
article, which is entitled “Finished.” Here it is: 

“ Wowever little we have accomplished, we have tried to do right, never wantonly assailed our 
neighbors, or aught set down in malice—never lent our assistance in a bad cause. Now we have 
turned a leaf to a page that is yet unwritten, and perhaps ere it is finished, some one else may be 


called to write in black letters, at the bottom of the page, the last word that is spoken of so many 
thousands of Earth's inhabitants—piep! Then 


' 


Tap! tap! says the hammer 
To the nail in the coffin-lid. 


The rattling of the clods in the narrow prison house, the snow drifts over the fresh-dug earth, 
and all is finished—here! 

Our lives are made up of anniversaries. One day the roaring of cannon, and the merry peals 
of the village bells proclaim the nation’s jubilee; another day breaks silently and unheralded, 
revealing an empty seat in the chimney corner, or some memento of a friend whose work is fin- 
ished. One man sits in his counting-house, reckoning up the gains of the past year. while his 
schoolfellow sits beneath a hedge, thinking that just one year ago, a cloud appeared in the horizon, 
at first no bigger than a man’s hand, and how that it grew blacker and heavier, until it sank round 
him, and all his hopes and fortunes melted in its damp folds. In one place youth and beauty are 
celebrating their birthday with dance and song, and in another, the chill of death is creeping over 
the wounded soldier on the battle field. One day the Moslem turns his face toward his shrine, 
and utters * God is great!” Another, the Christian looks to the East for the Star of Bethlehem. 
Time goes on in an endless cycle, and in threescore and ten years, all have finished.” 

- - + Waar can be more agreeabie as a center-table companion than Morris 
& Willis’s Home Journal. To say the least, it isa rare privilege to commune 
weekly with two of the leading poets and prose writers of America. The Home 
Journal has long ranked with the leading magazines, and if the fireside of a gen- 
tleman of intelligence is not complete without the Anickerbocker, Putnam’s, 
Blackwood’s, Punch, and the London Illustrated News, it most assuredly is not 
furnished without the Home Journal. We have long considered this American 
classic as the embodiment of taste in Literature. Its price is a mere nothing in 
California, and if those of our citizens who are not in the habit of purchasing it, 
will call at LeCount & Strong’s or Ullman’s, and possess themselves of one num- 
ber, we are confident that they will not thereafter allow their homes to be un- 
cheered by its genial rays. - - - Ann, by the way, we would say before 
closing our Gossip, that we are happy to be informed that a limited number of 
“The Knickerbocker Gallery,” a fall description of which we gave in our 
last, has arrived, and is for sale at Lecounr & Srrones’, - - - Mr. Ep- 
warp Pottock, who has too long “held silence,” presents himself once more 
to our readers this month. In “ Annie Seabrook” he has chosen the commonest 
materials for a story, and has worked them up to the very best advantage. The 
tale which he offers to the public in this number, although similar in characte 
to many of the tales that appear in our magazines, stands among the lea 
ones of its class. - - - In one of the western towns in Massachuset 

long since, there was a general gathering of the faithful for the good of the 

tist cause. “Old Drug,”—an individual who figured above as having assisté 
deacon to eke out the services by singing fifty mortal stanzas of a psalm, 
sirous of seeing what might be interesting on the oceasion, left the farm, upy 
Vermont, and went down to spend a week at the gathering. It was a ye 
warm day, and after several clergymen and deacons had relieved themsely 
Elder Beaman arose to address the assembled crowd. He said that the 

very oppressive; that he was very unwell, and in fact was seareely a 

at all ;—he hoped his brethren and sisters would excuse him from maj 
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address, as it would be utterly impossible for him to speak at length, owing to 
the weak state of his lungs and his general debility ;—that after saying a few 
words he would “ yield the stand to Brother Whippey, yonder.” The good Elder 
then went_on with his remarks. He shouted and bellowed and roared, and flung 
his arms about in the most violent gestures, and in short preached on in this strain 
for fully two hours and a-half, when he wound up with an exhortation, bellowed 
forth so loudly that it could be heard a half a mile, and took his seat. “Old Drug” 
rose to his feet, put his hands in his pocket, stretched himself up to his full hight, 
and said to himself distinctly enough to be heard by most of the congregation— 
“I'd like to hear that man once when he was well!” - - - The following 
will bear embalming. It is entitled “The Hen,” and was translated from the 
German Lyries of Count Von Auersberg, by “some fellow out East:” 



















































































* A famous Hen’s my story’s theme, Then lay your egg, and done with it! 
Who ne'er was known to tire I pray you, madam, as a friend, 
Of laying eggs, but then sh’d scream Cease that superfluous clatter! 
So loud o'er every egg, *twould seem You know not hew't goes thro’ my head!’ 
The house must be on fire. ‘Humph! very likely!’ madam said, 
Then proudly putting forth a leg:— 
A turkey cock who ruled the walk, ‘ Uneducated barnyard fowl! 
A wiser bird and older, You know no more than any owl, 
Could bear’t no more, so off did stalk, The noble — and praise 
Right to the hen and told her; Of authorship in modern days,— 
‘Madam, that scream, I apprehend, I'll tell you why I do it; 
Does nothing to the matter; First, you perceive, I lay my egg, 
It surely helps the eggs no whit, And then—review it.*” 

















- - + ALmosr every one, writes a new contributor, has in his mind’s eye a 
ease which he may have been cognizant of, indicative of a meanness of disposi- 
tion. One or two have just been brought to the writer’s memory, of which the 
following is a sample: A certain young man in Northern Ohio invited a couple 
of ladies to ride with him one evening. They called at a store while out, and 
he had the liberality to buy three sticks of candy, one of which he divided 
between his companions, and kept the two for his private eating. That was 
very small, but the next is smaller, if possible. .. Old H. had been to town one 
day, and, on his return, had clubbed a quart of chestnuts from a tree by the 
roadside. Soon after, meeting a neighbor, he inquired of the latter if he wanted 
some chestnuts. Of course, he did, and holding his hand, old H. deposited 
therein three, remarking at the same-time, “Perhaps you would like to buy a 
quart?” .. The following was related to me by a friend who witnessed the per- 
formances: A party of some six or eight couple, from a neighboring town, had 
been sleigh-riding one afternoon, and had brought up about three at the hotel 
in which my friend was boarding. They ordered their horses baited on hay, 
and instead of calling for supper, the young gents walked down town and 
“invested some change in gingerbread and candy, which they brought back and 
listributed among the ladies, and had a good time generally. About dark they 
ed out the teams, and that each one of the company might bear his propor- 
of the expense, the whole amount of moneys expended ir horse-feed, 
dies and gingerbread, was averaged and apportioned; but, owing to a 
scarcity of small change, one of the party found himself out of pocket just 
‘ ee cents. This was more than he was willing to bear, and several ineffectual 
mpts were made to set matters right. At last an old stage-driver, who had 
heard the whole, helped them out of their difficulties by giving the sufferer 
Ders, whieh he pocketed with much satisfaction, and the party then 

































































































